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All new GE Thinline Air Conditioner 





takes up /3 less space! 


G-E Thinline is: ‘16 Yo linchad tiie. 
no unsightly overhang! 


Why swelter when you can switch from hot, humid misery to cool, 
cool comfort with a G-E Thinline Room Air Conditioner! 


The amazing new Thinline gives you top performance, yet actu: ally 
takes up one third less space than previous corresponding models. 


Fits flush with inside walls, yet has no unsightly overhang outside. 
and High 





You get amazing cooling capacity and dehumidification 
Power Factor Design assures economy of operation. 
You have your choice of many different comfort conditions at a 
flick of the finger, Your days and nights can be comfortable all sum- 
mer long! See your G-I dealer for a demonstration today. 
General Electric Company, Appliance Park, Louisville 1, Ken- 
tucky. Most models available in C anada. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 






With a G-E Room Air Conditioner you choose your 
of a finger. Knobs on top 


own weather with the flick 


grille control 3 air directors send cool, twice-filtered 


air to all parts of your room, Jet 


Air Freshener 


freshens your room in seconds. 


Fits anywhere —in upper or 
lower sash, Can be mount- 
ed flush with inside wall 
as shown, or all-outside to 
allow windows to be closed. 
All-inside installation is 
ideal for office use, 





fits casement win- 
Thinline 
im Cuse- 


Look 
dows, too, G-E 
can be installed 
ments without altering or 
defacing the windows. ¢ ‘an 
even be installed through 


any outside wall. 














Telephone by Stromberg-Carlson 


38 million errands to do! 


What else but the telephone can do them so quickly, so economically! 
Our customers use it 38 million times a day—a figure that has doubled in the last ten years! 
As the service of Independent telephone companies grows more useful, your own 
telephone increases in value to you. For America’s Independents serve in communities covering two-thirds 
of the area of the nation—link your telephone with the 25 million people who live and work there. 
To reach them ...to do business... to cement friendships... you depend 


on this service. And just as surely, you benefit from its continued growth. 


noerenvent) § Tndependent Telephone Companies of America 


United States Independent Telephone Association « Pennsylvania Building «+ Washington, D.C, 
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FOOT SOLDIERS — 


NOW LK ON AIR J 3 


THE INFANTRYMAN MAY SOON FLY HIMSELF TO BATTLE ON ONE 
OF THESE MIDGET HELICOPTERS. HE’LL TAKE OFF STRAIGHT UP, 
FLY THROUGH THE SKY AT 60 MILES AN HOUR,LAND EVEN ON 
WATER. FOR SAFETY, EACH OF THESE UNIQUE FLYING MACHINES 
USES A SPECIAL OVERRUNNING CLUTCH FROM B-W’'S MORSE 
CHAIN. IN THE EVENT OF AN ENGINE FAILURE. THIS PRECISION 
CLUTCH RESPONDS INSTANTLY TO PERMIT THE ROTOR BLADES 

TO “FREE WHEEL”-- TO REVOLVE WITHOUT POWER. IN THIS 

WAY, A SLOW, SAFE DESCENT IS ASSURED EVEN 
THOUGH THE ENGINE IS DEAD 





NEW RANGE 
BROILS STEAKS 
VERTICALLY 
IN HALF 
THE 
TIME / 
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THE LATEST =, \ % 

THING IN COOKING Ay ‘ 

1S OFFERED IN . e. a 
1956 ELECTRIC \ 
RANGES BUILT BY . 
B-w's NORGE. ITS A 
VERTICAL BROILER 
THAT COOKS MEATS ON 
BOTH SIDES AT ONCE, 





NEW RELAXATION FOR CAB RIDERS 
--AUTOMATICALLY / SMOOTHNESS , QUIET AND 


EASE AWAIT RIDERS (AND DRIVERS) OF A NEW KIND OF 


INSTANTLY SEALS IN JUICES 2 TAXICAB. THE LEADING CAB MANUFACTURER IS EQUIPPING 
AND FLAVOR ,REDUCES SHRINKAGE » THE NEWEST MODELS WITH B-W AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS, 
IT COOKS WITHOUT SMOKING... y THESE FAMED DRIVES, SO POPULAR. WITH CAR OWNERS, 
DOES THE JOB OF BROILING ALMOST etl Ze SHIFT ALMOST INAUDIBLY, WITHOUT JERKS OR BUMPS. 
TWICE AS FAST AS REGULAR-TYPE a -“ THEY SEND POWER FLOWING TO THE WHEELS IN A 
BROILERS AND GREATLY IMPROVES P v2 SINGLE UNBROKEN STREAM TO CREATE LUXURIOUS 


MEAT FLAVOR IN THE PROCESS. RIDING SMOOTHNESS. 


wigincw BORG WARNER 








—_— - — 


= Believeit 


BORG-WARNER SKILL AND INGENUITY BENEFIT 

ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY 
} THROUGH THE AUTOMOTIVE, AVIATION, MARINE, 
FARM MACHINERY AND HOME EQUIPMENT FIELDS ! 


etait ile te 














19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS > 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL B/W PARTS. EVERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE 2<—) AND MANY 
SHIPS SA Alb, HAVE VITAL B-W COMPONENTS. 
9 OUT OF 10 FARMS USE B-W EQUIPPED 
MACHINES. (3 EVERY O/L FIELD USES A 
B-W EQUIPMENT, MILLIONS OF HOMES ~*~ 
HAVE B-W BUILDING MATERIALS, 
EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES, | 


SD, 












3 F HOSE Oem catinconn 


AID, WAS PUT TO NOVEL 
USE BY SITTING BULL . HE USED IT 
INSTEAD OF TOM-TOMS TO BEAT OUT WAR 
DANCE RHYTHMS. REPORTEDLY, IT WAS 
AN ATKINS SAW. EVEN IN THOSE DAYS, 
ATKINS -MADE SAWS WERE WIDELY USED 
AND PRIZED FOR QUALITY. TODAY, SAWS 
FROM B-W’'S ATKINS SAW ARE USED To CUT 
EVERYTHING FROM WOOD TO METALS 
AND PLASTICS. 
























ALREADY ARE OUT-AND-OUT 
SLUMS. THOUSANDS MORE 
SOON WILL BE. YOU HAVE A STAKE 
IN STOPPING THIS BLIGHT. FOR SLUMS 
RAISE TAXES, LOWER PROPERTY 
VALUES ... CAUSE CRIME AND 
DISEASE. TO LEARN HOW 
YOU CAN PROTECT YOUR 


A sl 5 MILLION U.S. HOMES 


HOME, WRITE FOR FREE a 
INFORMATION TO ACTION, ar 
(American CouncicTo ile 


Improve Our NEIGHBOR- 
HOODS) - BOX 500, Y 
RADIO CITY STATION, ———_— 

NEW YORK 20. | 








uN S S Fi AR THE DEMONSTRATION 


S M (RIGHT) DRAMATIZES HOW 
0 EFFECTIVELY THE UNIQUE SUN 
0 SCREENING MADE BY B-W’S REFLECTAL 
PROTECTS HOMES AGAINST SUMMER HEAT. 
UNDER A SCORCHING “SUN” CREATED WITH 
POWERFUL LAMPS, A FLOWER PROTECTED BY 


| KOOLSHADE * LASTED OVER TWICE AS LONG AS AN 
UNPROTECTED ONE. KOOLSHADE USES NARROW 
METAL LOUVERS, SET AT A SCIENTIFIC ANGLE ,.TO 

| DEFLECT THE SUNS RAYS. THAT'S WHY IT CAN KEEP 

f ROOMS UP TO 15° COOLER. IT STOPS INSECTS, BUT 
DOESNT OBSTRUCT THE VIEW OR. BREEZE. 


* REG. US PAT. OFF, 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. DIVISIONS: arkIns saw * 

BORG & BECK * BYRON JACKSON * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL * HYDRALINE PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL CON- 

DITIONED AIR * INGERSOLL KALAMAZOO * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * MARBON CHEMICAL * 

MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * NORGE * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION 

* WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WOOSTER DIVISION. SUBSIDIARIES: BorRG-WARNER ACCEPTANCE CORP. * 

BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER, LTD. * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * LONG MANUFACTURING, LTD. * MORSE CHAIN 
* MORSE CHAIN OF CANADA, LTD. * REFLECTAL CORP. * WARNER GEAR, LTD. * WESTON HYDRAULICS, LTD. 











WE STAND ON 
OUR HEADS 
TO SERVE YOU! 


Your entire stay at a Manger Hotel 
is made smooth and comfortable by 
Manger services that start from the 
moment you make your reservation. 
TELETYPE RESERVATIONS —.Just call the 
Manger Hotel nearest you. They'll 
quickly teletype your reservation to 
any Manger Hotel. 

ADJACENT PARKING—Drive your car to 
a Manger Hotel. We park it for you 
in a convenient, safe parking area, 
FAMILY PLAN 
ily! There's no charge for children 
under 14, except in New York City. 
COMPLETE FACILITIES 
air-conditioning, fine restaurants, 


Bring your whole fam- 


- Credit cards, 
convenient locations...down to the 
last detail, Manger makes sure your 
stay is perfect. 










NEW YORK CITY CLEVELAND 


THE MANGER VANDERBILT THE MANGER 


THE MANGER WINDSOR 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. tHe mancer ROCHESTER 


THE MANGER ANNAPOLIS 
GRAND RAPIDS 


THE MANGER HAMILTON 
THE MANGER ROWE 


THE MANGER HAY-ADAMS 
BOSTON SAVANNAH 
THE MANGER 


THE MANGER 


The Friendliest Nome in Hatals 

























LETIERS 





Champagne in the White House 
Sir: 

Your May 7 issue carries the statement 
that the christening of President Eisenhower's 
latest grandchild was the first such ceremony 
in the White House since Benjamin Har- 
rison’s granddaughter was baptized there in 
1889. Not so, sirs. I attended the christening 
of a grandson of President Franklin Reose- 
velt’s at the White House. The grandchild 
was John Boettiger, Anna Roosevelt’s only 





Wide World 
F.D.R. IL], F.D.R. & Jonn (c. 1939) 


child by her second husband. The christening 


took place on the second floor of the White 


House; four generations of Roosevelts were 
there: the President’s mother, the President 
and Eleanor, their daughter Anna and 
her husband (since dead), and, of course, 
little Johnny, whom the President kept 
waggling a finger at during the ceremony. 
After the christening was over, we all drank 
champagne. 





Davin HuLtsurp 
San Francisco 
@ Reader Hulburd is right—and there 
is more. Two other Roosevelt christen- 
ings in the White House: Elliott Jr. 
(1937) and Franklin D. IIT (1938). 
Eb. 


M.M, 
Sir: 

I sincerely appreciated your May 14 story 
on Norma Jeane Baker Dougherty Di- 


ous a 





Maggio Monroe. Maybe Marilyn Monroe 
Productions will film the life story of this 
amazing girl; I'm sure M.M. would win an 
Oscar if it did. Suggested title: “Grushenka 
Monroe, 12-Year-Old Sweater Girl.” 

Tom GRAVES 
St. Louis 
Sir: 
Is it really anybody’s business (except 
Miss Monroe’s) to be informed about her 
parentage ? ; 
(Mrs.) Marion Crtrin 
New York City 


Sir: 

The talents of Correspondent Goodman 
and almost thirteen columns of space were 
wasted on the life and doings of an over- 
developed woman. 

Lois JANE FEGER 
Richmond Hill, N.Y. 
Sir: 

Orchids to both Troe and Marilyn for 

taking that candid stroll down the old id 


road, 
Bos Horc 
New York City 


Sir 

How did Boris Chaliapin, in his cover 
picture of Marilyn, capture that wistful ap- 
peal for something higher than physical at- 
traction? And how could you give us the 
full story of her life with such utter frank- 
ness without degrading her, but making 
those who have made profit out of her, and 
all the rest of us, accord her the respect for 
which she now yearns as the lines of ma- 
turity begin to show around eyes and neck. 
May the girl on the calendar raise our sights 
to higher ideals for our country’s women. 

(Tue Rev.) ALLEN H, Gat 

First Congregational Church 
Chesterfield, Mass. 











Stop the Presses 
Sir: 

You mention in your May 7 “Stop the 
Presses” that Jimmy Parks and I stopped 
occasionally en route to Houston to fortify 
ourselves with beer—‘finally, in a_ beer- 


blurred haze of headlines and bylines, Cook 


rapped on the door at the Houston addres 
I feel that you should know that iced tea 
and a vanilla malted milkshake were the only 
drinks I consumed that day or evening. I was 
with Parks from 5:15 p.m. Wednesday until 








Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y, 


TIME is published weekly by Tite Inc., at 540 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IMlinois. Printed 
in U.S.A. Entered as second-class matter at the 
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tional cost by calling Western Union by number 
and asking for Operator 25. 


Change of Addr 





Send old address (exactly as 
imprinted or vailing label of your copy of 
Time) and new address (with zone number, if 
any)—allow three weeks for change-over. 
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Whatever you drive, here’s how to drive it more safe/y/ 


| She TIME you take to the road you have a great 
responsibility . . . to drive safely and sensibly, This 
responsibility holds good no matter whether you're travel- 
ing over the familiar streets of your home town or making 
a long vacation trip. Only when driving is done with the 
utmost care, caution and courtesy . . . af all times... can 
our streets and roads become safer for you, your fellow 
motorists and pedestrians. 


Just how urgent is it for everyone to know and obey 
traffic laws and observe the rules of the road? The answer 
is found in some shocking statistics: 


Every hour of every day, on the average, 
4 lives are lost and 150 people are hurt 
in motor vehicle accidents 


That adds up to a yearly traffic toll of over 38,000 
deaths, well over a million injuries and costs mounting 
into the billions of dollars. 

How can you help reverse this tragic trend and make 
motoring the pleasure it should be? Here are some safety 
Suggestions that may help: 


v¥ 1. Check your speed—It has been found that about 
3 out of 10 drivers involved in fatal accidents each year 
were guilty of violating speed laws. Always remember to 
slow down at night and when road, traffic and weather 
conditions are hazardous. 
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Vv 2. Check yourself—Research has shown that about 
1 out of 14 drivers involved in fatal accidents had a 
physical or mental condition—such as worry, fatigue and 
sleepiness—that was a contributing factor in the accident. 
So, never drive when you're upset or tired. 

Vv 3. Check your car—Keeping your car in safe oper- 
ating condition is your responsibility—not your me- 
chanie’s. You can judge for yourself whether brakes, tires, 
steering wheel, lights and windshield wipers are in proper 
working order. If you notice any defects, have them cor- 
rected immediately. Don’t wait until its time for your 
next semiannual car check to have even the most minor 
trouble corrected, 


v¥ 4. Check your driving habits—Now and then, the 
most skilful drivers tend to become a bit careless. They 
may become of other drivers and of 
pedestrians—or take chances on violating this or that 
traffic law. Remember, all rules of the road are made to 
help you, not to hinder you. 


less considerate 


The fact that you've never had a mishap is no proof 
that you are the master of your car. Perhaps you've 
been lucky . . . and luck has a way of running out sooner 
or later, So, drive as if your life depended on it. /t does! 

To help increase the safety and pleasure of your motor- 
ing, send for How's Your Driving? Just clip and mail the 
coupon below for your free copy. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please mail me a free copy of your 

booklet How's Your Driving?, 656-T. 








Street 








City 








See Bert Parks on Van Heusen’s “Stop the Music” 


engage 


¢ 

i 
ry 
y 





ABC-TV 





4 ways to keep cool 
though well dressed 





these 4 





E P But lowr 


new soft collars on cool, cool 


VAN HEUSEN 
Century Sheer Shirts 
won’t wrinkle ever! 


It’s the sheer pique version of the 
famous Van Heusen Century shirt with 
its patented soft collar that won't wilt 
or wrinkle ever. Now in four new collar 
sty les to make your summer shirt ward- 


At better stores 
Makers of Van Heusen 


write to Phillips-J 
port Shirt 


everywhere or 


Shirts e 


6 


5 © Ties 


* Pe 


Corporation, 


robe as smart as your winter one. 
Extra-easy laundering too! Collar irons 
in one fast stroke because the fold-line’s 
woven in. Long or short sleeves, they 
cost no more than ordinary shirts! $3.95 


417 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y., 
* Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Swimwear 





yjamas 





we conferred with the Housten police chief 
Thursday morning, and the only drinks he 
had during that time were a glass of tomato 
juice and a chocolate milkshake. 

Dan Cook 





Houston 


@ Time regrets that it mixed Reporter 
Cook's drinks.—Eb. 


The Farm Picture 


Sir 

Rhubarb over the head of Agriculture See 
retary Benson on your May 7 cover. How 
apt! 


J. G. OLSon 


Ogden, Utah 


Sir 

Will you please tell me why it is unreason- 
able for farmers’ wives to want television 
sets, big cars, fur stoles, college educations 
ior their children? Are we to return to seri- 
dom with Benson and Eisenhower in the pal- 
ace? 

Leona M. AtTwoop 

Moravia, N.Y. 


ar 

I very much enjoyed your article, You 
have explained the tarm situation and sup 
port program clearer than I have ever read 
in previous issues. I am very much for Mr 
Benson; he is a man of principle and is doing 
what is for the country. 

Grorce FAHRENBACH 


best 


Columbus, Ohio 


Sir: 

The farmer can and will cease asking Gov 
ernment aid when the Government ceases 
giving handouts in the form of tariffs and 
tux write-offs, etc. to industry, artificially 
bolstering labor prices and a host of other 
handouts that make any handouts to farmers 
only a drop in the bucket 

NoRMAN BUEHLER 
Scott City, Kans 


Sir: 

Price supports have the effect of 
money from non-farmers and some farmers 
in order to keep inefficient farmers on the 
farm and to increase the size and maintenance: 


taking 


cost of our ever abnormal granary 
Ropert FE, RaAppowi 

Boston 

Sir 


By preparing this objective story for read 
ers, you have performed an important public 


service, if for no reason other than that 
they now have access to a factual report 
that will enable them to vote more intel- 


ligently in those elections where farm legis- 
lation is a major issue. It is unfortunate the 
farm problem is a political football, but since 
we must realistic and recognize this is 
true, it at least is helpful to have prominent 
national publications such as yours present 
the facts without distorting them for par- 
tisan purposes 


be 


Ropert C, LrepeNow 
Executive Secretary 
Board of Trade of 
the City of Chicago 


Pensions & Pupils 
Sir: 

Your May 7 issue has two of the most in- 
telligent, realistic and overdue suggestions 
for improving life in the U.S. made in years; 
one is the report of General Bradley's com- 
mission favoring elimination of our Jong- 
endured, nonsense pensions and bonuses to 
able-bodied veterans and their families; the 
other is in your summary of Ohio High 
School Teacher Caspar D. Green’s article 
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YOU MAKE THE POINT FAST» VIA TELEGRAMeee 
WHETHER YOU SHIP OR TRACE g BUY OR SELLe 
AND WHEN YOU ADD “REPLY BY WIRE", YOU GET 


RAPID CONF IRMATIONSeeelIN WRITINGe 
IN SALES ALONE THERE ARE 49 WAYS TELEGRAMS 


CAN HELP YOUe LET ONE OF OUR COMMUNICATIONS 
EXPERTS EXPLAIN THE BEST USE OF TELEGRAMS FOR 
YOUR PARTICULAR BUSINESSe CALL US= 


WESTERN UNION= 


WHEN IT MEANS BUSINESS...1IT’'S WISE TO WIRE 
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LINCOLN FUTURA 


Years-ahead Quaker State 
gives lasting protection to your car! 


Your car is a sizable investment—one worth 
protecting. No better way than with the 
highest quality motor oil— Quaker State. 
For Quaker State keeps ahead of the lubri- QUAKER 
cation requirements of advanced engine 

design. Right now, engines as advanced as STATE 
those you will drive in the years ahead are 
being tested—and the oil that surpasses their 
rugged demands is Quaker State. Proof that 
Quaker State is best for the car you drive 
today. Ask for years-ahead Quaker State 
by name. Available everywhere! 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 


MOTOR OIL 








| recommending throwing out of high schools 
the most recalcitrant and uneducable pupils 
so that the rest can learn 


MILpRED VAN CLEVI 
Riverside, Calif. 


Evasive Equations 
Sir 

1 have often thought that Einstein’s rela- 
tion E = MC* was overworked by the press 
Your April 30 article, “Fat Electrons,” I be 
lieve should have used Einstein's relation 


wt = — Me 


E. H. BopeNn 

Emporium, Pa. 

@ The increase of an electron’s mass 
with increasing speed is calculated by 
the specific equation that Reader Bo 
den gives. Time, however, was using the 
basic Einstein equation that express 
es the equivalence of mass and energ 
For another reaction, see below.—Ep. 


Sir 
I thought it would be fun to make the cal 
culation. And then I thought your readers 
would like to see how it comes out. Here it 
is: Take the circumference of the earth in 
inches. This comes from 3,963.4 x 6.2832 X 
5280 x 12 [ie., radius of earth multiplied 
by 2, converted to inches]. Express this 
as 1.571 x 10% Let wv equal the electron 
velocity and ¢ the velocity of light. Then 
V 1.571 K 10° —5 


C1571 X 10° 
Vv 5 
Also, 1G" i571 x 10° 
V . 
and t+ G= 2 (very approximately). 
Therefore, 
V3 10 


i" Trin eX 10” 


and Ne - x 7.97 X 107, 


= 1.254 X 10. 


My : = 12,540Mo. 
Finally, Ve 


JuLius SUMNER MILLER 

Professor of Physics 

American Association of Physics Teachers 
El Camino College, Calif. 


A Quiet Little Dinner 
Sir 

Your May 7 report on the visit of B. & K 
to Britain was most stimulating. Whatever 
his motive in inviting them, Anthony Eden 
should be happy about the results. They lost 
friends and influenced people—adversely. It 
must have been very good for them to 
notice that the British bulldog had to wear 
his muzzle during their stay. 

PAULINE MAIR 

Hartsdale, N.Y. 


Sir 

I thoroughly enjoyed your penetrating 
“Quiet Little Dinner.” It was, to me, the 
clearest word-picture I have encountered of 
the Red party boss. 


Frank D. Jacoss 
| Toledo 
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NINETY YEARS AGO, Jack Daniel found 


; - , - “CHARCOAL 
a sparkling stream of iron-free water owing from | 


a limestone cliff. In a tiny distillery in the Tennessee = MELLOWED" 
hollow where the spring ran, Jack Daniel first made b 
his wonderfully rare “Charcoal Mellowed” whiskey. ‘nd 
Today, the spring still runs cool, clear and iron- ~ By 
free...the distillery is a little bigger, but only a little b 

.and Jack Daniel’s Old-Time Tennessee Whiskey BROF 
is still “Charcoal Mellowed,” drop by drop, before Q 
aging ...to bring to you the same rare and acsiaaies aaatry <me alaON Ullas 
exclusive flavor Jack Daniel was f&mousfo. “Se om 
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Her name means “luxury” in many languages 


Moving smoothly down the runway— 
this twin-decked Boeing Stratocruiser 
is about to take off on another routine 
over-ocean crossing. 

For seven years Stratocruisers have 
spanned the U. S. and linked four con- 
tinents. They have made more than 
30,000 over-ocean crossings. They 
have carried more than 32 million 
passengers and have flown nearly 
200,000,000 miles! 

To her passengers the Stratocruiser 
represents the acme of luxury and 


comfort—just as did the Boeing 40s, 
the 80As, the 247 and the Stratoliner 
in their day. For Boeing-built trans- 
ports have been carrying passengers 
over a longer continuous period than 
those of any other American company, 

Roominess, comfortable extra-large 
seats, wide aisles, low sound level— 
these are some of the features which 
make the Stratocruiser the first choice 
of knowing travelers. 

Great airplane that the Stratocruiser 
is, she will be far eclipsed by the 


Boeing 707s, America’s first jet trans- 
ports. These newest Boeings—the 707 
Stratoliner and the Intercontinental — 
are now being built for leading Ameri- 
can and European airlines. Deliveries 
start in 1958 with first service sched- 
uled for early 1959. 

These new Boeing jets will bring 
you new luxury, distance-devouring 
speed and unimagined smoothness of 
flight. They represent yet another 
outstanding Boeing contribution to 
air travel. 
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PUBLISHE 
LETTER 


Dear TIME-Reader: 
OSING long hours for H 


ner’s Time cover portrait was a 
completely new experience for Pitcher 


Robin Roberts. 


Artist Koerner showed up early at 


the Phillies’ training camp 
water, Fla. To Koerner, 


Vienna, baseball was an intriguing dis- 
covery, and pitchers strange new sub- 


jects. A pitcher, he soon 
the twitchiest 


himself like a man with hiv 


is ready to throw a baseball, 
a fleeting moment, he freezes and fixes 
the batter with a look of sheer disdain, 


That was the moment an 


that Artist Koerner decided that he 


would try to catch for his 
portrait. Patiently, he per- 
suaded Roberts to hold 
the pose hour after hour 
while he drew his won- 
drously exact pen sketches 
(see cut) and then put 
oil to canvas. 

Weeks later, when Cor- 
respondent Serrell Hill- 
man joined the Phillies on 
a Western swing, the big 
pitcher was still remem- 
bering the experience. 
“You ever pose for an 


of all athletes. He 
squirms, writhes, fusses and tugs at 





R’S 


enry Koer- 


artist?” he asked Hillman. 
had me holding still for two weeks. I 
came up with a sore back!” But he ad- 





“Koerner 


mitted that he and his Philly team- 


in Clear- 


reared in oil paint. 


learned, is 
mates: 
es until he 
Then, for 


d the look 


WALTER OfaneETT 


SERRELL HILLMAN 


mates finally became fascinated as his 
portrait emerged from the blobs of 


Before long Roberts had the same 
mixed feelings about Hillman’s search- 
ing interviews. He kept telling team- 
“I’m tired of that guy follow- 
ing me around.” But in the end, Rob- 
erts, a careful craftsman himself, loos- 
ened up and grew to admire Hillman’s 
persistence. Even when Hillman con- 
fessed that he was a loyal Brooklyn 
rooter whose only son, Lemuel Serrell 
Hillman III, now nine, has been called 


“Dodger” since birth, stol- 
id Robin Roberts merely 
shrugged. 

During and after his 
Western tour with the 
Phillies, Reporter Hillman 
touched base with oth- 
er present-day moundsmen 
and some famed oldtimers 
to supply Sport Editor 
Richard Seamon with ma- 
terial for his comparative 
study of pitching then 
and now in “The Whole 
Story of Pitching.” 


Cordially yours, 


Gp Ofheses 
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Automation and new jobs: Modern manu- 
facturing methods, such as those used in 
producing TV picture tubes, have helped 
entire new industries grow: more than 70,000 
General Electric employees are working 
on products we did not make in 1939. 


—_ 7 




















Here’s how 


It is a source of social as well as 
material progress for everyone 
—customers, share owners, em- 
ployees, suppliers and the public 


One of the most important things General 
Electric is finding out about automation is 
that it is already yielding benefits for peo- 


ple. and promises even more for the future. 


Customers are benefiting from better 
products and services at better values. 
Factory and office workers are benefiting 
from more rewarding jobs as their pro- 
ductive arm is extended through greater 
use of machines. Investors are sharing in 
the opportunities, as well as the risks, ¢ 


great new growth enterprises, 


We all benefit in increased national 
security—for our margin of safety in mod- 
ern arms depends on continuously increas- 


ing the productivity of American industry. 


Planning for human progress 


Good planning for automation includes 
planning for human problems as well as 
the mechanical and financial ones. At 
General Electric we try to plan techno- 
logical improvements so that the normal 
turnover of our work force absorbs any 
shifts in employment. In addition, the 
company Is spending 35 to 40 million dol- 
lars each year to train or retrain employees; 
there are over 1,000 courses in factory 
skills, and at least 500 courses for profes- 


sional, technical and semi-technical people. 


And as we automate further to satisfy 
customer demand, and thus increase the 
proportion of jobs requiring higher edu- 
cation and skills, it would seem entirely 
possible that average earnings, including 
benefits, of General Electric employees 10 
years from now may be in the range of 
$8,000 to $9,000 annually, 





Need for public understanding 


The more the benefits of automation are 
understood. the more all companies will 
move ahead with modernization programs 
—thereby speeding progress in creating 
new products, new jobs, and new oppor- 


tunities for human satisfaction, 


For your copy of “Testimony on dutomation,’ 
given before a Congressional subcon by 
President — J. Cordiner af G sasnat Mfirbiie 


lease write us at Dept. 24-119, Schenectady, N.Y. 
I t ) 
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Better values for customers: Automation at General Electric con- 
tinues to bring better product values. Television sets, vacuum 
cleaners, automatic blankets, refrigerators, automatic washers and 
many other consumer products are lower in price than in 1950— 
even though wage and material costs have substantially increased. 





AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC EMPLOYEES 


(including benefits) 


1939 


$2,028 


1955 
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| $8,000-$9,000 IS POSSIBLE’ 


“As we automate and thus increase the proportion 
of jobs requiring higher education and skills. 


1965 


More and better jobs for employees: Increased use of automation 
is bringing increased employment and upgrading of work, Employ- 
ment at General Electric has grown from 71,500 in 1939 to about 
230,000 at the end of 1955. In the same period total compensa- 
tion and benefits paid employees have increased more than 8 times. 





Expansion for other businesses: As automation helps General 
Electric produce more products at prices that attract more buyers, 
hundreds of thousands of dealers and some 40,000 suppliers are 
provided with opportunities to expand their own businesses and 
payrolls—business opportunities they would not otherwise have. 


Increased dividends for share owners: The share owners above 
are inspecting some of the modern equipment their investment 
helped to buy. The willingness of General Electric’s share owners 
to reinvest earnings has made possible the Company’s progress 
toward automation—and the resulting benefits to everyone. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





How 





conducts a safety program 


and gets electrifying results— By Mr FRIENDLY 





During the last eight years alone, Sprague Electric 
Company, North Adams, Mass., has saved $287,553 
in dividends and lower insurance premiums through 
teamwork with American Mutual safety engineers. 


There's nothing vague about the savings Sprague has made 
—in people as well as dollars! This world’s largest manufac- 
turer of electrical capacitors, insured with American Mutual 
since 1929, has established a safety record which, in the last 
eight years alone, has netted a combined premium and divi- 
dend saving of almost 290 thousand dollars! Even more im- 
portant are the immeasurable savings realized in human life 


and limb. 

Sprague’s management is acutely aware of the special 
hazards which exist in its industry. Accident control has been 
made effective by an outstanding program featuring a com- 


mittee at management level and aided by American Mutual 
safety engineers. 

American Mutual's service provides advice and consulta- 
tion on major problems and in educational activities. If you're 
interested in Mr. Friendly’s service, one that can bring your 
firm results like these, write: American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, Dept. T-5, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


16, Massachusetts. 


AMERIOAN MUTUAL 
age ca eas 


© 1956, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE NATION 


The Perils of Peace 

In the restored House of Burgesses at 
Williamsburg, where Patrick Henry de- 
claimed against the Stamp Act (“If this 
be treason, make the most of it’). a Vir- 
ginia lady in lace cap and farthingale had 
words last week with Georgy Zarubin, 
emissary of the biggest colonial power on 
earth. “This is hallowed ground,” Mrs. 
John Henderson, a guide, explained to 
Soviet Ambassador Zarubin, who was 
there with 30 fellow diplomats for the 
rSoth anniversary celebration of the Vir- 
ginia Declaration of Rights. “This is a 
shrine to the principles of freedom,” she 
went on, “and for us Americans the great- 
est meaning. the greatest joy and the 
greatest pride lies in the knowledge that 
this shrine which is ours is not ours only, 
but for freedom-loving peoples all over 
the world. And they come here from all 
over the world, as you, to sit in this build- 
ing in reverence and homage.” 

Georgy Zarubin surveyed the ceiling 
and the woodwork with the detachment 


of a minion of George III; then the 
Soviet ambassador smiled a faint smile. 
“Yes, of course, I understand.” he com- 


mented on Mrs. Henderson's little talk. 
“Very nice.” 

The Battle for Minds. Georgy Zaru- 
bin’s pilgrimage to Williamsburg was a 
symptom of the new phase in the battle 
for men’s minds, which last week flared 
with new intensity throughout the free 
world, The Soviet policy of smiles was 
picking up mileage and momentum by 
the minute, relaxing freedom’s watchful- 
exacerbating the free world’s differ- 
ences, as the urgency of fear was re- 
moved. In suburban Hyattsville, Md., 
First Secretary Alexander Zinchuk of the 
Soviet embassy made a jovial pitch for a 
U.S.-Russian bridge across the Bering 
Strait so man could ride by road and rail 
from Hyattsville to the Kremlin. Back 
home in the U.S.S.R. Nikita Khrushchev 
feted Premier Guy Mollet of France as 
the “flying swallow of peace.” Along with 
the smiles, the Communists offered what 
appeared to the world’s unwise to be a 
substantial concession: the demobilization 
of 1,200,000 fighting men (see FOREIGN 
News). 

The Western position was under fire on 
many fronts. Nasser’s Egypt excoriated 
the U.S., recognized Red China and shout- 
ed about buying more Communist arms. 
British and Malayans broke off talks on 


ness 


the future of strategic Singapore. Algeria 
boiled in the biggest shooting war since 
Dienbienphu. 

The Powerful Force. In the face of 
such fire the U.S. remained cool. Making 
its own maneuvers in the game of inter- 
national hostmanship, Washington enter- 
tained one of Asia’s most important neu- 
tralists, with appropriate allusions to the 


Russtan AMBASSADOR ZARUBIN REVIEWING U.S, 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Pilgrim Making Progress 

An order from President Eisenhower 
sent his personal plane, the Columbine 
1/1, across the Pacific to Honolulu last 
week to pick up important passengers 
Indonesia’s President Sukarno, his twelve- 
year-old son Guntur, and a retinue of 14 


PO Mig 





George Beamish 
Troops at WILLIAMSBURG 


In a shrine of freedom, echoes of new bottles. 


struggles of a new nation for independ- 
ence and stability (see below), 

On a broader scale Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles sought to counteract 
the softening effect of the Soviet man- 
power cut on Western alertness, The U.S. 
welcomes the cut, he said. “if this proves 
to be evidence of an intent to forgo the 
use of force in international affairs. How- 
ever, the obvious explanation is a need 
for greater manpower in industry and 
agriculture. It would be very foolish for 
us to drop our guard.” 

From Williamsburg to Cairo to Mos- 
cow, the events of last week made a sharp 
reminder that the perils of peace, merci- 
fully less brutal than the horrors of war, 
are nevertheless real. 


other Indonesians. When the — plane 
reached Washington National Airport 
Vice President Nixon and Secretary of 


State John Foster Dulles—both old Su- 
karno acquaintances—stepped forward 
and beamed warm greetings. The Army 
band boomed /udonesia Raya (the na- 
tional anthem), and Nixon put a fatherly 
hand on Guntur’s shoulder. With that. the 
U.S. began an all-out diplomatic effort, as 
carefully prepared as a major military 
operation, to win the mind of Indonesia’s 
President (see box). 

Sukarno, Asia’s No. 2 neutralist (after 
India’s Nehru), Washington's 
warmth like a veteran actor responding to 
a friendly audience. He made a thought- 
ful yet noncommittal statement: “I have 





rose to 





















Early Years. Born June 6, rgor in 
Surabaya, East Java, to a Balinese 
mother, Javanese father, who taught 
school for a living. Although few na- 
tives learned to read under the Dutch, 
received a rare civil engineer degree at 
Bandung Technical Institute, entitling 
him to precede his name by Ir. (Dutch 
contraction for engineer). But Ir. Su- 
karno built little, instead bent himself 
to destroying Dutch rule. The Dutch 
jailed him in 1929 and kept him jailed 
or exiled for twelve of the next 13 
years. In 1942 the Japanese army 
smashed over 300 years of Dutch rule 
in eight days, freeing Sukarno and 
other nationalists. 




















Political Career. Collaborated with 
the Japanese during the war, worked 
with the U.S. and the U.N. afterward, 
always striving to keep the Dutch out. 
In December 1949 the Dutch were 
finally out, and Sukarno was in as first 
President. Today his country is near 
bankruptcy and revolt-racked, but 
adoring masses hail “Bung Karno” 
(Brother Karno), worship him as lib- 
erator of the land. A neutralist in the 
cold war, he plays hot and cold with 
the Communists. In 1948 he drowned 
a Red revolt in blood, in 1956 tried 
his hardest to bring Reds into the 
Cabinet. Played host to the Bandung 
Conference, at which Red China’s 
Chou En-lai made much headway. Says 
“Nationalism, Marxism and Islam can 
be united” and obviously thinks he 
can handle the Reds, now Indonesia's 
fourth most powerful party. 

























The Man. Slender, handsome, kind- 
hearted and a spectacular orator, he 
is the most popular man in Indo- 
nesia. No Indonesian can outtalk him; 
he has survived innumerable revolts, 
more than a dozen Cabinet changes, a 
restive army. He has skimmed John 
Dewey, Marx, Lenin, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, John Reed, Otto Bauer, and is 
still tingling over the discoveries. Dotes 
on American history, but at times 
comes up with such historical whoppers 
as: ‘“There was lack of law and order in 
America for 60 years following the 
Revolution.” Enjoys painting, good 
conversation, the company of pretty 
women, Divorced his first wife in 1942 
for childlessness and married pretty, 
18-year-old Fatmawati, who bore him 
two boys, three girls. In 1954 he took 


SUKARNO, SON & HOST 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


16 


VISITOR FROM INDONESIA 


In the U.S, on the first lap of an exploration that will 
take him to Canada, Switzerland, Italy, West Germany and 
later on to Russia and Red China: Sukarno* (no first 
name), first President of the new Republic of Indonesia. 





to wife lissome, 32-year-old Divorcée 
Heriati, and Indonesian women who 
had adored Sukarno turned away in 
outrage. Though Mohammedans are 
permitted four wives, emancipation- 
bound Indonesian women call Sukarno 
a “bigamist.” sniff at Heriati as “That 
Woman,” idolize patient Wife No. 2 
(who is suing for divorce). 


Country & People. More than 81 
million, speaking 200 languages, live on 
3,000 islands scattered over 3,000,000 
sq. miles between Asia and Australia. 
The sixth most populous nation in the 
world and potentially one of the rich- 
est, it ranks among the first ten in oil 
production, among the first six in baux- 
ite ores, second in production of copra, 
rubber, tin. The largest Mohammedan 
state, it reported the most Communist 
votes ever cast anywhere in the world 
in a free election—more than 6,000,- 
ooo a few months ago. The govern- 
ment is still plagued by rebels, e.g., a 
fanatic movement called Darul Islam 
controls most of the island of Java, 
where two-thirds of the Indonesians 
live. Despite $241 million in U.S. 
aid and credit, the Indonesian econ- 
omy, which declined seriously in the 
first years of independence, still is 
in difficulty. 


% Spelled Soekarno, the old-fashioned Dutch 
style, by the President himself and his gov 
ernment. But in the West, Sovkarno wants it 
spelled Sukarno, the new, non-Dutch style 





























come here to confirm or modify the im- 
pressions of your country which I have 
collected for so many years.” On the 
way through Washington, Sukarno sud- 
denly halted the Imperial in which he was 
riding, leaped out nimbly and began shak- 
ing hands. While Secret Service men 
paled, he tousled a five-year-old’s head, 
walked up to an elderly housewife, Mrs. 
Lenore Coon, and said: “Dear Mother, 
may I kiss you?” Bussing her heartily on 
the cheek, he said: “That was an Indo- 
nesian kiss.” Stoutly, Mrs. Coon replied: 
“It certainly wasn’t a Washington kiss.” 

As he took the city’s keys. he said: 
“Man’s life is unpredictable. I am the son 
of poor parents. My father was a small 
schoolteacher, but now I am being hon- 
ored by you. There is a feeling of brother- 
hood here.” 

Revere's Bowl. At the White House 
President Eisenhower, waiting on the por- 
tico, took his guest into his home, gave 
him a state lunch, then handed him a 
particularly thoughtful gift. Opening the 
Bandung Asian-African Conference on 
April 18, 1955, Sukarno had recalled to 
his audience, mostly anti-American, that 
it was the anniversary of Paul Revere’s 
famous ride. and had quoted lines from 
Longfellow’s poem. Now Ike and Mamie 
gave Sukarno a replica of the silver bow] 
that Silversmith Paul Revere wrought to 
commemorate Massachusetts’ resistance 
to British oppression. A lovely gift, it 
made a neat point: the U.S., too, has a 
glorious anti-colonial past. 

At noon the next day, before a joint 
session of Congress, the Indonesian asked, 
“May I be frank?” Then, in faultless, 
forceful English, he was. Said he: “Na- 
tionalism may be an out-of-date doctrine 
for many in the world; for us of Asia and 
Africa, it is the mainspring of our efforts. 
Fail to understand it, and no amount of 
thinking, no torrent of words, no Niagara 
of dollars will produce anything but bit- 
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terness and disillusionment. We of Indo- 
nesia are in the stage of national turmoil 
through which America passed some 150 
years ago. We ask you to understand.” 

Lincoln's Spirit. The following day, 
before one of the largest crowds of news- 
men ever to jam the National Press Club's 
ballroom, Sukarno spoke again: “We are 
not anti-West. The object of our policy is 
the same as the object of your policy: to 
seek a larger freedom for mankind. { But] 
there may well be more than one road to 
final consummation of such a policy.” 

In three jampacked days in Washington 
—opening a 19-day tour that will stretch 
across the land to Hollywood—Sukarno 
charmed almost everyone he met. At the 
Washington shrine in Mt. Vernon he recit- 
ed fervently, almost inaudibly, the Alfa- 
tiha, the Moslem prayer for the dead; at 
the Lincoln Memorial he stood with Gun- 
tur, dwarfed by the brooding figure, then 
walked away and looked back, saying: “I 
am thinking of the spirit of Lincoln.” 

Both sides understood each other now, 
perhaps for the first time. The U.S, want- 
ed friendship; Indonesia wanted moral 
and financial support with no strings at- 
tached. In particular, Sukarno wanted 
this support against the Dutch to force 
them out of West New Guinea, their last 
remaining East Indian colony, But this 
raised an interesting question for both 
anti-colonialist Sukarno and the U.S. to 
ponder: is it less colonialism to turn over 
to Indonesian rule the alien people of 
West New Guinea than it is to let them 
remain with the Dutch? 


Koo to Tong 

V. K. Wellington Koo joined China’s 
diplomatic service with the establishment 
of the Republic in 1912, and for nearly 
45 years spoke brilliantly and urbanely 
for his awakening country at every major 
international conference, at almost every 
major capital. A graduate of Columbia 
University, he was Minister to Washing- 
ton at 28; he was three times China's 
Foreign Minister, once its Prime Minister, 
once its Finance Minister. He is one of 
two living diplomats* who drafted the 
League of Nations Covenant in 1919; 
nearly a quarter century later he helped 
draft the U.N. Charter. 

Last week, at 68, ten years after he re- 
turned to Washington to speak for free 
China, Wellington Koo delivered his last 
message and retired to live in suburban 
Westchester County, outside New York. 
From John Foster Dulles, who first met 
Koo at the 1919 Versailles Conference, 
where Dulles was a Junior member of the 
U.S. delegation and Koo headed the Chi- 
nese delegation, went a warm letter. Koo's 
replacement: Hollington K. Tong, 69, 
member of the first class graduated by 
Columbia University’s School of Journal- 
ism, China’s propaganda minister in World 
War II, Nationalist China’s Ambassador 
to Japan since 1952, good friend of the 
U.S. and of Chiang Kai-shek. 


% The other: Britain's Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood, 1937 Nobel Peace Prizewinner, 
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REPUBLICANS 
The President's Plans 


Gulping coffee in the House restaurant 
early one morning, Republican National 
Chairman Leonard Hall was summoned to 
the telephone. Over the wire came a fa- 
miliar voice: “Len, I’ve got an idea I 
want to speak to you about. Come on 
over.” Hall washed out a plane reserva- 
tion to New York, called off his political 
engagements there. and trundled away to 
the White House. He was delighted at 





United Press 
CAMPAIGNER EISENHOWER 
‘ , : ; 
"Just a girl who can't say no." 


having his schedule mixed up: the call 
from Dwight Eisenhower, who wanted to 
talk about the campaign, was another 
proof of the President's vastly increased 
interest in party politics. 

Working with Chairman Hall on the 
details of the President’s 1956 political 
role is a group of top-drawer Republicans 
who meet informally and are known in 
party circles as “the Committee.” More 
or less regular members are White House 
Chief Sherman Adams. Attorney Gener- 
al Herbert Brownell, Press Secretary James 
Hagerty, Postmaster General Arthur Sum- 
merfield, Pennsylvania’s Senator Jim Duff 
and New York Lawyer Tom Stephens, 
who has been roaming the country for 
months as a G.O.P. organizer, trouble- 
shooter and fact-finder, All of them have 
been planning with the President's health 
in mind, but they have been happy to en- 
counter a real impetus for an active presi- 
dential campaign role—from Ike himself. 

Ideas from D.E. From Republican 
fund-raising (he has conferred several 
times with G.O.P. Finance Chairman John 
Folger) to precinct activity (“What are 
we doing to get people to come to our 
precinct meetings?) to campaign gim- 
micks (last week he even looked interest- 
ed while examining a squeaking rubber 
elephant), the President's political pre- 
occupation has increased along with con- 
fidence in his health, Morning after morn- 
ing to Len Hall’s desk come handwritten 
chits with the initials D.E., offering ideas 
and suggestions on political subjects. 

More important, the President has ded- 


icated himself to helping the Republican 
Party recapture Congress. He was active 
in persuading Washington's Governor Ar- 
thur Langlie to run against Senator War- 
ren Magnuson, in talking Assistant State 
Secretary Thruston Morton into trying 
for the Senate seat now held by Ken- 
tucky’s Earle Clements, in arranging for 
Interior Secretary McKay to hit the Ore- 
gon trail against Wayne Morse. Among 
incumbent Republican Senators who can 
expect Ike’s direct aid are Pennsylvania's 
Duff, Connecticut’s Prescott Bush and 
Wisconsin’s Alexander Wiley. 

Not Only TV. It is the effort to win 
Congress that is drawing the President 
deeper into the campaign. (His personal 
popularity last week was rated by George 
Gallup at 71%, down five points since 
March but still at a remarkably high 
level.) Last November Chairman Hall told 
Ike that three or four major television 
speeches should be enough to insure his 
re-election. But the chances for a Repub- 
lican Congress would then be slim. Told 
that he must himself work and travel if 
he wants a G.O.P. Congress, the President 
replied: “You bet. I know.” 

By last week the original plan to limit 
the President's campaigning to a few 
speeches from Washington had been com- 
pletely scrapped. He now stands ready to 
make extensive campaign trips by air to 
New England, the Midwest, the North- 
west and—possibly—thé South. 

Obviously, another ESenhower was also 
ready for the campatgn? Appearing with 
the President last week at TH Women’s 
National Press Club difinensMamie Eisen- 
hower heard herself twittéd #§ just a girl 
who can’t say no,” especially <“to a man 
with a grin.” Then she unfolded a wave 
and broke out with a smile that even her 
husband might have envied (see cut). 


THE PRIMARIES 
The Stay-at-Homes 


On primary day in Nebraska last week, 
both farmers and city folk stayed home 
in near record numbers. Only 165.000 
of 800,000 eligible voters went to the 
polls, the state's smallest turnout in a 
peacetime presidential primary since 1g! 2. 
Running unopposed on the Republican 
ballot, President Eisenhower drew almost 
twice as many votes as Estes Kefauver, 
the lone Democratic entrant. In farm 
areas Ike took 69° of the total primary 
vote; in Douglas County (Omaha) he 
pulled 59%. Both percentages were vir- 
tually identical with his margins over 
Adlai Stevenson in 1952. 

Since all of Nebraska's rural voters 
may cross party lines in primaries (only 
the residents of cities with more than 
7,000 population are registered according 
to party affiliation), they had a full op- 
portunity to storm into the Democratic 
primary and register a protest against 
the Administration’s farm program. The 
fact that they did not do so was another 
indication that there is no major political 
revolt in the farm belt. 


Zz 
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Democrats Morse, KEFAvVER & STEVENSON 
A lift for the swift. 


Omens from Oregon 


Under a burning sun last week, Ore- 
gon’s shirtsleeved voters stood in long, 
slow-moving queues, waited hours for the 
chance to puzzle through a bewildering 
maze of primary ballots. Nearly 60% of 
the registered voters decided it was worth 
the effort—and in terms of nationally in- 
teresting results, it was. Oregon cleared 
the way for one of this year’s roughest 
Senate election brawls, gave a significant 
lift to one Democratic presidential candi- 
date, slammed down hard on another, 
handed a meaningful vote of confidence 
to Dwight Eisenhower and—for a surprise 
in the election—to Vice President Rich- 
ard Nixon, 

McKay over Hitchcock. In the Re- 
publican Senate primary, former Gover- 
nor Douglas McKay, recently resigned as 
Eisenhower's Interior Secretary, won a 
comfortable 22.000-vote victory over 
Church Leader and former State Senator 
Philip Hitchcock. Victory after an unex- 
pectedly hard campaign (Time, May 14) 
gave McKay the right to face Democratic 
Senator Wayne Morse (stung by a 17% 
primary vote given a non-campaigning 
service-station operator named Woodrow 
Wilson Smith) in November. By pitting 
rough Doug McKay against articulate 
Wayne Morse, Oregon promised itself an 
exciting political season. 

Adlai over Estes. Neither Adlai Ste- 
venson nor Estes Kefauver had entered 
his name on the Democratic ballot in 
Oregon's presidential primary—but both 
campaigned for a write-in vote that would 
give the winner the 16-vote convention 
delegation. Kefauver returned to Oregon 
on the day before the primary for a whirl- 
wind handshaking tour down the Wil- 
lamette Valley. He was too late with too 
little: Stevenson had already covered 
more ground, drawn bigger crowds, and 
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won more votes. For a write-in, Oregon’s 
response was remarkable, with about 
130,000 Democrats naming a candidate. 
Result: Stevenson, with about 80,000 
votes, buried Kefauver 8 to 5. 

Oregon was by all odds Stevenson's 
most impressive showing so far. It helped 
him recover some of the prestige he had 
lost through primary defeats in New 
Hampshire and Minnesota, gave his can- 
didacy a psychological lift that should 
help him in the vital primaries in Florida 
(see below) and California. 

Ike & Dick. On the Republican ballot 
Dwight Eisenhower got a whopping vote 
of nearly 200,0c00o—far more than Steven- 
son and Kefauver combined. About 35,000 
Republicans also took the trouble to write 
in Richard Nixon’s name for Vice Presi 
dent, although there was no campaign for 
Nixon. Eisenhower's nar 
one on the presidential ballot for either 
party. But even with allowances made for 
that advantage, the primary indicated 
strong support in Oregon for Ike and Dick. 


Ho-Hum in Florida 


Sitting in his truck of butter beans at 
the Plant City (Fla.) market one day 
last week, Farmer E. O. Goodson looked 
utterly bored. “I don’t think I'm. going to 
vote on May 29,” he said, when told that 
Democratic Presidential Candidate Adlai 
Stevenson was speaking only a few blocks 
away. Then, his beans unloaded, Goodson 
drove home without another thought of 
next week's presidential primary, in which 
Stevenson and Estes Kefauver face a 
showdown for Florida’s 28 convention 
votes. 

Although the primary will be consid- 
ered an important test of prestige between 
Stevenson and Kefauver, most Floridians 
seem to share Farmer Goodson’s expressed 
indifference. The prospect is for a light 
vote of between 300,000 and 500,000 (as 





re was the only 








against the 840.000 ballots cast in the 
May 8 gubernatorial primary). 

In Plant City last week Stevenson drew 
an audience of only 120; in Tampa only 
350. At a major rally in St. Petersburg, 
he was introduced by one of his candidates 
for delegate, former Governor Millard 
Caldwell, who made it clear to newsmen 
that he could hardly care less. Said Cald- 
well: “Stevenson is not the most satis- 
factory candidate from my standpoint or 
Florida’s standpoint, but he is the strong- 
est possible Democratic candidate.” 

Reminder of a Reminder. Florida’s 
indifference comes partly from the let- 
down after the tumultuous gubernatorial 
campaign that ended in sweeping victory 
for Incumbent LeRoy Collins. Even more 
it can be traced to the fact that Floridians 
basking in the warmth of their economic 
boom, seem in no mood for a change 
they still like Ike and tend to see the 
Democratic nominee, whoever he may be 
as an inevitable also-ran. 

But most of all, the apathy stems from 
the old-hat performances so far of Candi- 
dates Stevenson and Kefauver. Four years 
ago, recalled Miami News Columnist Bill 
Baggs, Stevenson “reminded many people 
of Woodrow Wilson. Not a few of the 
same people today say he reminds them 
of a man trying to remind them of Wood- 
row Wilson.’ Kefauver’s act has gone 
equally stale. Wrote Baggs “There is 
nothing special in shaking [his] hand any 
more. Everyone in the state has done it.’ 
Result: “We find there is more interest 
in the constable race in District Three 
than in the Stevenson-Kefauver race.” 

Advantage in Apathy. For Adlai Ste- 
venson indifference is an advantage. He 
has the support of nearly all of Florida’s 
top Democrats, from LeRoy Collins (who 
announced for Adlai but has not actively 
campaigned) on down. With a small vote 
this organization support could be the 
margin of victory. 
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RepuBLican McKay & Wire 


A fight for the right. 
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But Kefauver has his own kind of ad- 
vantage. In his corner are Miami Lawyer 
Henry Sinclair, a shrewd but small-bore 
politician, and a crew of enthusiastic am- 
ateurs who have already stolen at least 
one march on Adlai’s pros: they organ- 
ized Dade County (Miami) down to the 
block-captain level while the Stevenson- 
ites marked time. In a close race Dade 
County, which casts more than 20% of 
Florida’s vote (and which Kefauver car- 
ried nicely against Georgia’s Senator Rich- 
ard Russell in 1952), could make the 
difference. 

With primary day approaching, how- 
ever, every sign indicated that the voters 
who might have decided the Florida pri- 
mary will ho-hum and stay at home, 


DEMOCRATS 
The Rave for Ave 


While an Indian quintet wailed the 
rhythm, a squaw named Evening Star one 
afternoon last week led a new brave 
named Eagle Chief arm-in-arm through a 
dance in the Great Falls, Mont. airport 
lobby. Eagle Chief, off the reservation, 
is New York's Governor Averell Harri- 
man; the shufiles and wails were con- 
vincing demonstration that Harriman had 
sloughed off his “‘not active” role to hit 
the campaign warpath with all its hand- 
shaking, speechmaking, political backslap- 
ping and Indian ceremonials. 

Working for Support. On a six-day, 
6,780-mile junket through seven western 
states, Harriman moved fast and cam- 
paigned hard. He ranged across Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, Washington, Idaho, 
Utah and Nevada in a chartered DC-3. 
Before he turned homeward, he had made 
14 speeches, held ten press conferences, 
worked a backbreaking 17-hour day that 
sapped staff members and newsmen. On 
the 64-year-old New Yorker, the crushing 
schedule seemed to work like a tonic. 

Wherever his plane touched down, Ave 
had a handshake for those nearest him 
in the sign-bearing (“We Rave _ for 
Ave’’) crowds mustered to meet him. He 
preached a single. hard theme: Dwight 
Eisenhower's Administration has betrayed 
the farmers, surrendered to big business, 
destroyed the U.S. position in the world. 

He asked a single favor: “I need your 
support and help.” This was not the re- 
quest of a favorite son. Said Harriman at 
Billings, Mont.: “My name will be before 
the convention as a candidate.” 

The western audiences generally react- 
ed warmly, thought they saw in Harriman 
some hints of another New Yorker they 
remembered. There was the same ‘high- 
bred pronunciation and frequent use of 
the phrase “My friends.” At a Spokane 
breakfast meeting, Harriman was intro- 
duced as “another Franklin Roosevelt.” 

"“Workin' on the Railroad." For Squire 
Harriman, the swing through the west 
was educational as well as profitable. 
Without valet, in towns where tailor shops 
were locked for the night, the governor 
used an old technique of traveling sales- 
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men: to ease out the wrinkles, he hung 
his suit in hotel bathrooms, turned on 
the hot water, let the room fill with 
wrinkle-removing steam. 

He reacted to good news with boyish 
enthusiasm. When a midnight conference 
at the Rogers Hotel in Idaho Falls pro- 
duced all twelve Idaho convention votes 
for him, he roamed the corridors search- 
ing for newsmen so they could telephone 
their papers. He found only one of his 
caravan’s traveling reporters, who ex- 
plained that the others were asleep, a call 
to New York where it was 3 a.m. would 
reach only the janitors. Harriman insisted 
the others be routed out. Said he: “This 
is the time they can get the story.” 

It was not coincidence that led Harri- 
man to the land served by his family’s 


Another half dozen votes from Colo- 
rado, Nevada and Washington brought 
his total close to 150. The count was far 
short of the 687 votes that will nominate 
a Democratic candidate. But in one week 
Campaigner Harriman had made remark- 
able progress. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Party Line 


The national committee of the Com- 
munist Party in the U.S. last week made 
public its party line for the 1956 election 
year: its main effort will be to change the 
course of the Democratic Party in an all- 
out attempt to defeat the “Cadillac Cab- 
inet of Eisenhower and Nixon.” 

Asserting that this important goal can 
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CANDIDATE HARRIMAN (IN BILLINGS, Mont.) 
A tonic for the squire. 


Union Pacific Railroad. Good railroad- 
ing makes the Harriman name respected 
throughout the territory. When Ave land- 
ed at Pocatello. Idaho, the Idaho Falls 
High School band blared out with “I've 
been workin’ on the railroad.” 

By week's end, when he boarded an air- 
liner at San Francisco to return to New 
York for a ten-day hospital stay (pros- 
tate operation), Harriman had turned a 
slow start into a fast finish. capped by an 
announcement from Oklahoma that the 
state’s 28 votes were his. The firm Harri- 
man box score: 


New Yorks. csesawi conecn sonuae 
Oklahoma .28 
Idaho ceneka 
WINN carcro wma dinisig re nines 5h 
Utah = 
About four of New York’s 98 votes are ex- 





pected to go for Stevenson, However, Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner Jr., who has supported Ste- 
venson, said this weck he will vote for Harriman 
on the first ballot if the governor is presented as 
a favorite son, 


be achieved only around the giant core 
of “labor, the farmers and the Negro 
people,” the Communist national com- 
mittee praised the presidential campaign 
of Tennessee's Senator Estes Kefauver 
as “beneficial in all directions.” But it 
harshly criticized the “Johnson-Rayburn 
line of ‘party unity’ with the Dixiecrats,” 
the “Harriman-Truman line of attacking 
Geneva” and the “vacillations and _ re- 
treats of Adlai Stevenson.” What the 
U.S. Communist Party must do, its com 
mittee said, is to adopt “a more inde- 
pendent course which influences the direc- 
tion of the Democratic Party.” 


Brannan's Plan 

After months of speculation, Democrat 
Charles F, Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture under Harry Truman, and now 
general counsel of the National Farmers 
Union, announced in Denver last week 
that he will seek the U.S. Senate seat held 
for the past 14 years by Colorado Re- 
publican Eugene Millikin. Confined to a 
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wheelchair by arthritis and complications 
Millikin, 6s. has announced that he will 
run again. But the G.O.P., facing hard 
opposition from Brannan, is expected to 
urge Senator Millikin to withdraw in fa- 
vor of a candidate who could conduct 
a more vigorous campaign. A_ leading 
choice of the politicos. if Gene Millikin 
agrees to step down: Texas-born Dan 
Thornton, cattle rancher and former 
(1951-34) governor of Colorado. 


THE CAMPAIGN 
Get Out the Cues 


With toothy smiles all around, the na- 
tional chairmen of the Democratic and 
Republican parties met last week in 
Washington’s Mayflower hotel. shook 
hands almost as though they meant it. 
signed a pledge against playing dirty cam- 
paign pool this vear—and immediately 
began whacking each other with the pool 
cues. 

Brought together by the well-meaning 
Fair Campaign Practices Committee Inc. 
and its well-meaning chairman, Cincin- 
nati’s Mayor Charles P. Taft (brother of 
the late U.S. Senator Robert Taft). Dem- 
ocrat Paul Butler and Republican Len 
Hall signed, with telegenic flourishes, a 
fair-play code: “I shall condemn any 
dishonest or unethical practice.” etc., ete. 
Then, while Republican Chief Hall stood 
quietly to one side, Democratic Leader 
Butler faced the bank of television cam- 
eras, reached into his pocket and whipped 
out a prepared statement. Cried he: 
“Fraudulent and baseless charges like 
‘party of treason’ and ‘traitorous conduct’ 








not only violate the code but endanger 
our whole political system.” 

Republican Chairman Hall at first 
seemed startled. then laughed uncomfort- 
ably and finally snapped: “. . . fair cam- 
paign.”” As a pomegranate red seeped 
above his tight collar. Hall continued: “I 
offered to pay $1,000 to charity if anyone 
could prove Mr. Nixon ever made that 
statement. There have been no takers. 
The offer still stands.” Retorted Butler: 
“It’s just a play on words. . . It’s clearly 
a violation.” 

With visions of his truce session going 
up in smoke, Fair Player Taft tried to in- 
tervene. tut-tutted: “That subject has 
been exhausted. Each side has stated his 
position.” He explained that complaints 
of unfair campaign tactics would be 
screened by his committee, then referred 
to newspapers for public airing. At that, 
Butler wondered about the treatment his 
party would get at the hands of “editors 
whose papers are 85% in favor of the 


Republicans.” 


Hall (groaning): Here we go again. I 
think the press is fair. 

Butler (interrupting); You should. 

Hall (breaking in): I don’t like this 
cry-babvy stuff. 

Taft (floundering): Justa moment... 





Amid the uproar, Charlie Taft tried 
to read a statement, failed to get far, 
scrapped it, and admitted of his commit- 
tee’s ambitious project: “I wouldn't say 
that we are going to accomplish all that 
we want.” That. at least. seemed to be a 
fair (if somewhat optimistic) campaign- 
year statement. 





Democrat Butter. CHAIRMAN Tarr & RepusLican HALi 
And then the whacking began. 
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THE ATOM 
From the Air 


Almost two weeks behind schedule be- 
cause of unfavorable winds, the U.S. this 
week fired its eighth hydrogen device 
its first super-bomb to be dropped from a 
plane. Estimated size of the big shot: ro 
megatons, the equivalent of 1o million 
tons of TNT. 

During predawn darkness in the mid- 
Pacific atomic proving grounds, the B-52 
intercontinental jet bomber Barbara 
Grace roared upwards from Eniwetok Air 
Base, the big bomb in its belly. A fleet 
manned by 13,5300 men stood 39 miles off 
target—Namu Atoll at the northwest edge 
of Bikini Atoll—while the big B-52 
climbed to an altitude of 40,000 to 50,000 
ft. Suddenly a fireball flared through the 
dark—silver-white, creamy-white. orange 
red, boiling outward to a three-mile diam- 
eter at a speed of hundreds of miles per 
hour, Along the horizon spread a broad 
bank of dirty clouds of dust and moisture, 
merging upwards into the fireball to form 
the characteristic and by now famous 
mushroom cloud. 

Two minutes and 43 seconds after the 
explosion, the shock wave rocked the fleet 
roaring dully in men’s eardrums for some 
30 seconds. The mushroom rose high 
above dark bands of natural clouds. show- 
ing traces of brown and small brilliant 
pinpoints of light, tinctured cerise and 
pink by the dawn. Ten minutes later the 
cloud towered 80.000 to go,000 ft. above 
the sea. In five more minutes it stood 
100,000 ft. up. Flattening out, its spread 
covered 100 miles. Winds bore the fallout 
far from inhabited land, away across the 
empty ocean. 

The big shot was the U.S.’s 67th atomic- 
type explosion, as against about 15 for 
Russia, three for Britain. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
What to Cut? 


During the fiscal year ending June 30 
the U.S. will take in $67.7 billion instead 
of an estimated $64.5 billion. This will 
be more than enough, Secretary of the 
Treasury George Humphrey told Congress 
last week, to absorb an increase in Federal 
spending from the budgeted $64.3 billion 
to $65.9 billion. a result, the U.S. 
budget for fiscal 1956 will have a surplus 
of $1.8 billion—eight times the expected 
$230 million. Treasury's Humphrey had 
a happy explanation for the welcome 
news: “The upsurge of prosperity in 
the nation has increased current Federal 
budget receipts.” 

By the time Humphrey finished talking, 
the argument about what to do with all 
that surplus had already begun. There was 
some pressure in Congress, largely from 
Democrats, for an election-year tax cut, 
but George Humphrey laid down a firm 
Eisenhower Administration line for an- 
other kind of cut: the surplus should be 
used, he said, to “make a most welcome 
reduction in our huge |$276 billion | na- 
tional debt.” 
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Exceptional Service 

In 37 years of sensitive diplomatic as- 
signments—Rome. Paris. Moscow. Ma- 
drid, London, Rio de Janeiro—U.S, Ca- 
reer Diplomat James Clement Dunn won 
wide respect as an urbane. wise. influential 
foreign-service officer, As U.S. Ambassador 
to Italy (1946-52). he merited the State 
Department's Distinguished Service Award 
for helping defeat the Communists in the 
critical 1948 elections (partially by dram- 
atizing U.S. aid). As Ambassador to Spain 
(1933-35), he helped develop the new 
U.S. policy of good relations with Franco. 
Moving on to booming Brazil in February 
1935. he concentrated on touring remote 
jungles and backwaters by jeep. plane and 
dugout canoe, impressed Brazilians by his 
outspoken sympathy and support. “I wish 
I were younger,” he would say of Brazil. 
“I would like to see this country 40 
years from now.” 

Last month Career Diplomat Dunn was 
nominated one of the U.S.’s first “five-star 
diplomats” with the rank of career am- 
bassador.* Last week. at 65, Dunn an- 
nounced plans to retire, effective July 1. 
Said President Eisenhower: “exceptionally 
capable service.” 

Worn by overwork and “feeling much 
below -par,” Clare Boothe Luce, 53. U.S. 
Ambassador to Italy, flew home last week 
for a checkup at Manhattan’s Doctors 
Hospital. Said her physician: “Mrs. Luce 
is suffering from a chronic enteritis. which 
appears to be related to an infection of 
the liver which she had while abroad, She 
has, as well, a moderately severe iron- 
deficiency anemia, probably due to the 
same cause, She received one transfusion 

. . and will require others. I have ad- 
vised the ambassador not to return to her 
post for about two months. At that time 
I would anticipate complete recovery.” 


The Uncivil Servant 


Delaware's watchdogging Senator John 
J: Williams had a shocker for his col- 
leagues: Were they aware that “the 
United States Government is operating a 
race track, has employed as its general 
manager a nationally known racketeer’ ? 
Were they aware that the Government “is 
paying that former racketeer an annual 
salary of $35,000,” placing him below only 
the President ($100,000) and the Chief 
Justice ($35.500) on the U.S. payroll? 

Republi Williams’ target was a 
pudgy bull’s-eye he has blasted before. 
onetime Bootlegger and Numbers King 
William G. (“Big Bill’) Lias, whose badly 
distributed 360 lbs. cause him to resemble 
the false-bottomed gasoline truck he de- 
vised in the ‘20s to haul West Virginia 
moonshine. Forsaking crasser occupations, 
Lias in 1945 bought Wheeling Downs, a 
half-mile track on an island in the Ohio 
River at Wheeling. He soon raced into 






*= The others: Robert Murphy, 61, Deputy 
Under Secretary of State; Loy W. Henderson, 
63, Deputy Under Secretary of State for Admin- 
istration: Freeman (“Doc’’?) Matthews, 57, Am- 
bassador to The Netherlands, 
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Joe Morosko—Wheeling Intelligencer 
INTERNAL REVENUE’S Bic Bit Lras 
The odds favor Uncle Sam. 


trouble: the U.S. sued him for unpaid in- 
come taxes that, compounded by penalties 
and interest, totaled more than $2,500,- 
ooo. Immigration authorities, ignoring 
Lias’ protests that he was born in Wheel- 
ing in 1900, have decided that he was 
born in Greece, and are prepared to send 
him back as an undesirable alien once the 
tax suit is settled. 

To protect its claim, the Government 
put Lias into receivership in 1952, then 
decided Big Bill probably could run the 
federalized race track more efficiently than 
anyone else. Lias, who paid himself $65,- 
ooo a year as general manager. asked a 
modest $55,000 to do the job for Uncle 
Sam. Federal Judge Harry E. Watkins, 
supervising the receivership. scaled the 
request to $35,000. Of that, $15,000 is 
deducted for current taxes, $10,000 is 
applied to Big Bill's seven-figure debt 
to the U.S., and the remaining $10,000 
is for Lias. 

With a court-appointed receiver and 
Judge Watkins keeping eyes on him, Lias 
has become a grudgingly effective over- 
seer. Since 1952, Wheeling Downs has paid 
$4,000,000 in federal, state and local taxes 
and provided its stockholders a $50,000 
dividend, Net worth of the racing associa- 
tion has climbed from $202,000 to $386,- 
ooo; working cash has multiplied from 
$12,000 to $342,000. The Internal Reve- 
nue Service, which balked at Lias’ offers 
to settle his tax bill—first for $500,000 
and later for $1,600,c0oo—makes no apol- 
ogy for allowing Wheeling Downs to oper- 
ate with Big Bill at its helm. “We're a col- 
lection agency,” said an IRS man last 
week. “If he’s got the connections and 
know-how to make [it] pay, swell.” 


THE CONGRESS 
New Mood & New Bill 


Summoned to their desks two hours 
ahead of schedule one day last week to 
consider the farm bill, U.S. Senators en- 
countered an ultimatum from Lyndon 
Johnson: the majority leader expected 
final action on the measure by day’s end. 
Ten hours later Johnson had his way. By 
voice vote the Senate approved a bill that 
is expected to fit easily with an earlier 
House bill. 

The quick action was solid evidence 
that the mood of Congress has changed 
since President Eisenhower vetoed the first 
farm bill last month. Prodded by mail 
from home. Congressmen have been seek- 
ing the quickest approach to a bill the 
President will sign. The Senate bill, which 
has the qualified approval of Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. contains 
many of the provisions the President had 
hoped for when his veto sent Congress 
back for another try. However, it fails 
him on some points, ¢.g., although it 
would create a $1.2 billion soil bank, it 
would not provide any payments this year 
to pump cash into the farm economy. 

Administration spokesmen in the Senate 
predicted that President Eisenhower will 
sign the new version, 


ARMED FORCES 
The Re-Enlistment Blues 


“Got paid out on Monday, not a dog 
soljer no more,” exults a barrack-room 
ballad in From Here to Eternity. But a 
few days later, his mustering-out pay 
gone, his new-found freedom turned sour, 
the pre-Pearl Harbor infantryman in 
James Jones's novel surrenders to The 
Re-Eulistment Blues and signs up. 

In Washington last week a Senate ap- 
propriations subcommittee heard a 1956 
version of the re-enlistment blues. As 
sung by Assistant Defense Secretary Car- 
ter L. Burgess, it was a different tune. It 
did not concern the “dog soljer”; it was 
about highly trained specialists whose 
skills range from running an_ infantry 
squad to directing propulsion operations 
on an atomic submarine. Re-enlistment 
rates, said Burgess, are dangerously low 
particularly among the men who are the 
most expensive to train, whose capacities 
are greatest and whose talents would be 
“the most critical in modern war.” Some 
of the statistics: 

@ Last summer 53% of the Army's “food 
service” personnel signed up again at the 
end of their first enlistments, but only 
10% of its electronics specialists followed 
suit. 

@ In the Air Force 40% of all air police 
but only 5°% of the atomic weapons spe- 
cialists re-enlisted. 

@ Of the 43.800 commissioned officers 
whose tours of duty ended last year, 
32,000 returned to civilian life; approxi- 
mately 4,000 of them were jet pilots 
trained at a cost of $122,000 each. 

@ Of the 322,200 officers on active duty 
in all the services, only 89,000 are regu- 
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BRAKEMAN CanILt & FAMILY 
‘You mean they're going to take it away?" 


lars (only 17% of the Air Force’s com- 
missioned personnel are career men), and 
most of the rest intend to become civil- 
ians again at the first opportunity. 

Why don’t more Americans choose the 
military for a career? The most important 
reason is the inability of the armed forces 
to match private industry's two brightest 
attractions: higher pay and better living 
conditions, especially for family men. To 
meet the problem, Burgess offered a cou- 
ple of realistic solutions: require longer 
service but offer larger re-enlistment 
bonuses to highly skilled and hard-to-get 
specialists. Private industry could help, 
he believes, by undertaking more of its 
own training programs instead of using 
the armed forces as a training school. 

As for the “dog soljer,” Burgess would 
drop those unwilling or unable to absorb 
atom-age training. Said he: “We have no 
place for the half-lazy, the half-talented 
in today’s complex military structure.” 

Where Burgess’ suggestions counted 
most, they scored heavily. Members of 
the Senate subcommittee urged him to 
incorporate them in recommended legisla- 
tion, promised full support when they 
reach Congress. 


Psychological Warfare 

As Armed Forces Day programs across 
the country sought to give public evidence 
of harmony within the U.S. military last 
week, an ancient and hardy feud again 
reached the leaked-memo stage. The 
Army, Navy and Air Force were all in- 
volved, and the tactics were familiar: staff 
papers with ugly criticisms of other serv- 
ices were passed furtively to newsmen in 
Pentagon corridors, soon boiled into bul- 
letins and headlines. 

In one under-the-table document, the 
Army bitterly charged that overemphasis 
on airpower has left the U.S. ‘grossly un- 
prepared to deal with the Communist 
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threat.” The outraged Air Force lashed 
back in a paper holding that land forces 
will play only minor roles in future wars. 
To make the circle complete. the Air 
Force dismissed Navy claims that its su- 
percarriers can carry atomic warfare into 
“the enemy's front yard” by describing 
the big ships as among the most vulnera- 
ble of all A-bomb targets. 

Although all this sounded unhappily 
like the beginning of 1949's “Revolt of 
the Admirals” (Time, Oct. 17, 1949 et 
seg.), no revolt of the generals seemed 
brewing. One reason: at the top of any 
U.S. military argument stands a man with 
a considerable reputation on the subject, 
Old Soldier Dwight Eisenhower. Another 
reason: blunt old Defense Secretary 
Charles Wilson, who greeted the battle 
of the press leaks with the promise of a 
personal investigation, and rasped: ‘They 
don’t have to practice psychological war- 
fare on each other.” 


THE SUPREME COURT 
A Need for Finality 


One June day in 1953 Ray Cahill, a 
$75-a-week brakeman for the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad, was 
sent out to flag traffic along a stretch of 
track that runs down the middle of busy 
U.S. Route 1 in New Haven, Conn. Out 
of the traffic line lurched a truck. It 
pinned Brakeman Cahill against a railroad 
car, crushing his back. At that moment 
began a legal trail that twisted and turned 
until, last week, it became a national issue. 

Contending that the railroad had not 
given him proper instructions before it 
sent him out to do hazardous work (he 
had been with the road only three 
months), Cahill sued the New Haven for 
damages. His case dragged through the 
courts while he and his family (he has a 
wife and three children) went on relief. 





Finally, last November, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled 5-1 in Cahill’s favor: in Janu- 
ary the court unanimously turned down 
the railroad’s plea for a rehearing. In the 
face of what clearly appeared to be a 
final decision, the railroad paid the per- 
manently disabled Cahill. who is 24, a 
whopping damage claim of $96,358.50. 

A Startling Reversal. With the money 
in the bank, tax-free, the Cahills went on 
no wild spending spree. Around $30,000 
went for the attorney’s fee. Approximate- 
ly $40,000 went to pay other bills—hos- 
pitals, physicians, the welfare departments 
—and to buy a car and a small piece of 
property on which the Cahills started 
building a $14,000 house. Their only non- 
essential purchases were a cocker spaniel 
for the kids and a new coat—her first in 
three years—for Mrs. Cahill. The remain- 
ing $20,000 was the Cahills’ money to 
live on during his three years at New 
Haven State Teachers College. where he 
is studying to become a high-school math- 
ematics instructor. “We didn't have a 
ball.”” said Cahill. “We didn’t even buy a 
television set.” 

But while the Cahills paid bills and 
made plans, the railroad went back to the 
Supreme Court. Exercising a seldom-used 
right, the New Haven attorneys asked the 
court to recall its earlier decision. One day 
last week the highest court in the land, in 
a 5-4 decision. reversed its decisions of 
last November and January. It sent the 
Cahill case back to the appellate court to 
determine whether the trial judge had 
improperly admitted evidence of previous 
accidents at the point where Cahill was 
injured. When the word reached Cahill he 
blurted: “Oh my God, you mean they're 
going to take it away?” 

A Seized Thought. For many of the 
nation’s lawyers, the sudden reversal was 
almost as much of a shock as it was for 
Cahill (who was somewhat comforted by 
a New Haven public-relations man’s 
statement that the road is not “inter- 
ested in making things hard for Cahill. I 
wouldn't think we'd take his house away 
from him.”). The view of many men of 
the law was summed up by Supreme Court 
Justice Hugo Black, who, in a seven-page 
dissenting opinion, made his key point 
through the words of an earlier (1870-92) 
Supreme Court Justice, Joseph P. Brad- 
ley: “It ought to be understood . . . that 
this court, being a court of last resort, 
gives great consideration to cases of im- 
portance there should be a finality 
somewhere.” 

Adding a point in his own words, Jus- 
tice Black wrote: “If such summary ac- 
tion. . . can be taken with reference to a 
judgment paid only a few days ago, why 
could it not be taken with reference to a 
judgment paid a year ago?” This was a 
thought inevitably seized upon by others, 
including Georgia’s Democratic U.S. Rep- 
resentative Prince Preston. He promptly 
suggested that the U.S. Supreme Court, 
having established its ability to reverse 
itself within only four months, should 
now do so in the case of its 1954 desegre- 
gation decision. 
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THE KREMLIN 


Awkward Responses 

The world of Communism stirred under 
the wind of change. Every day the world 
saw some new Soviet gesture. The most 
dramatic last week was Russia’s announce- 
ment of a sizable cutback in its armed 
forces. Added to that, hardly a day passed 
without some new witticism from Nikita 
Khrushchev, some new revision of history, 
some political prisoner rehabilitated, some 
old scoundrel exposed. Every gesture may 
yet prove a fraud, or the Kremlin's mas- 
ters—finding that small concessions lead 
to wider demands—may try to take it all 
back and revert to proved severities. But 
it was no longer enough to mock each 
concession as unreal, or to greet each one 
with the declaration that the Communists 
are still tyrants (which they are), or that 
the West must keep its guard up (which 
it must). 

A feeling that the West's response is 
inadequate was widespread last week. Ed- 
itorialists from London to Rome to San 
Francisco brooded over it. Konrad Ade- 
nauer bemoaned the West's inability to 
speak with one voice (see below). Brit- 
ain’s Socialist leader, Hugh Gaitskell, vis- 
iting the U.S., complained that the West's 
reactions to new Russian 
“less united, less certain and less clear’ 
than they once were. The cold war may 
not have thawed, but its terms have 
changed. Too often the West seems to be 
answering a challenge no longer posed, or, 
at least, posed in different terms. 

A drastic overhauling was due in three 
areas: 

Allies: The confused babble of voices 
raised in response to the Russian an- 
nouncement of an arms cut (see below) 
showed how far out of touch the Allies 
have become. 

Neutrals: Six years ago, with 
war in Korea and the threat that it might 
spread, the U.S. had demanded that every 
stand up and be counted—a de- 
mand which some of Asia’s prideful new 
nations resented and resisted. The Korean 


tactics seem 


faced 


nation 


war is long over, and it is time to dis- 
some of the framework it im- 
\ welcome sign of chan Wash- 
ington’s cordiality to Indonesia's neutral 
ist President Sukarno (see NATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS), 

Communist Territories: From all out- 
ward signs, the Kremlin's men intend to 
encourage some form of controlled na- 
tionalism in the satellites (a process not 
to be confused with Titoism, which was 
an uncontrollable revolt). Within Russia 
the Kremlin has reduced the work week 
from 48 to 46 hours, released thousands 
of political prisoners from internment 
raised pensions for the aged and disabled, 
and sought to modify some of the strains 
of the Stalin era. Since this is good busi- 
ness for the Communist leaders, who 
hope to get more productivity out of the 
beneficiaries, the West has found such 
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gestures awkward to reply to. Russia skill- 
fully seeks to magnify every concession; 
the West instinctively tries to minimize 
them. 

The future will tell whether the Com- 
munists can safely loosen the leash while 
making it more secure; or whether the 
demands of the classes they must educate 
to staff their industrial expansion will 
prove harder and harder to satisfy with- 
out major modifications of Communist 
practice. But the Soviet concessions, how- 
ever overdue and inadequate. are an ease- 
ment to millions of hard-pressed subjects. 
As such, they are not necessarily defeats 
for the West, though the West tends to 
make them so. 


Fat Man's Challenge 


For weeks Western governments had 
known that the Russians were going to 
do it. Nikita Khrushchev had said as 
much to Harold Stassen, amidst the drinks 
and din of the party at Claridge’s. But 
when the announcement came last week 
that the Soviet Union would reduce its 
armed forces by 1.200.000 men by May 
1957, the response of the West was con- 
fused, contradictory and uncertain. 

The British estimated that the action 
would seduce the Russians’ total uni- 
formed manpower by as much as one- 
third. The Russians themselves said it 
meant the disbandment of 63 divisions 
and brigades, including some 30,000 men 
stationed in East Germany. They said 
they also intend to mothball 375 naval 
vessels, deactivate three air divisions, cut 
armaments and military budgets. “Other 
governments,” said the Russian state- 
ment. “insofar as they are sincerely will- 
ing to contribute to the strengthening of 
peace, cannot but follow suit.” 





Opposite Tacks. With a single voice 
the West pointed out that by declaring 
the cut unilaterally, the Russians allowed 
no possibility of verifying whether they 
actually carry out their pledges. But the 
West seemed agreed on little else. Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles first 
declared that he had predicted it, then 
suggested that the Russians might not go 
through with it, that even if they did 
no one should let his guard down, ended 
by arguing that the Soviet striking power 
might even be increased by the transfer 
of these men from the armed forces to 
factories. A newsman demanded whether 
Dulles would rather these men stayed in 
the army. Said Dulles: “I would rather 
have them standing around doing guard 
duty than making atomic bombs.” 

In Britain, Prime Minister Sir Anthony 
Eden took an almost opposite tack. “We 
welcome the Russian reductions,”’ he said. 
“If it so happens that everybody starts 
to catch this habit, we shall have no 
objection, But I think we are entitled 
to say that we were the first to start 
it.” And Minister of Defense Sir Walter 
Monckton, though conceding that the 
Russians would still have 237 divisions 
under arms v. NATO's roo, announced 
that Britain was reducing its armed forces 
by another 70,000 men. 

In Europe’s capitals the Russian cut 
was regarded confidently as genuine, for 
the reason that it made simple sense for 
the Russians themselves: 

@ They don't need that many 
any more. With modern weapons 
armies can safely be streamlined without 
any cost in striking power—as the U.S. 
did with its “new look” of two years ago 
—and the savings can be spent on other 
things, notably more air power, height- 
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Russian INFANTRY IN RED SQUARE 
The thin man might starve to death. 
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B. & K. witH PREMIER MOLLET AT Moscow CockTatL Party 


A dialogue 


ened missile development. In_ Britain, 
Khrushchev had grandly offered to sell 
the British cruisers like the one he came 
on. “Under modern conditions,’ grinned 
Khrushchev, doubtless reflecting the 
thinking of Russia’s top military men, 
“the best thing a cruiser can be used for 
is to carry guests to a friendly country.” 
@ The Russians do need the men in 
factories and on the farms, and admit it 
frankly. The Soviet economy is expand- 
ing. One British economist has estimated 
that Russia, which is out to match present 
U.S. production by 1963, will by then be 
“the industrial giant of the Eurasian land 
mass.”’ Russia's manpower need is acute 
because of the low birth rate during the 
war, which is just beginning to be felt in 
the recruiting of 16-year-olds. By 1958 
there will be only an estimated 800,0 
boys and girls entering Russia’s work 
force v. 2,500,000 iN 1954. 

@ The Russians gained a big propaganda 
advantage in disarmament. 

@ Since there is no check on their activi- 
ties. they can always recall the men at 
short notice. 

@ The cut would have no appreciable 
effect on Russia’s real power its massive 
1ir force and burgeoning submarine fleet. 
@ Their action put an added strain on 
the creaking NATO structure. The Rus- 
sians reason that NATO was welded to- 
gether by fear. Reduce the fear, and the 
alliance may yet fall apart. 

Cries for Relief. Europeans, putting 
on a more hopeful look than the air- 
power-minded U.S.., also see the announce- 
ment as proof of their basic assumption 
since Geneva: that the Soviet no longer 
fears attack from the West and plans 
none of its own. Already, German Social 
Democrats and Free Democrats are de- 
manding “a serious review’ of West Ger- 
many’s projected rearmament. In Britain 
a group of s5 Laborites led by Nye 
Bevan declared that the reduction “made 
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tween deat men. 


it clear that the challenge of Communism 
is economic, social political—not 
military.” and demanded the end of con- 
scription and reduced defense spending. 

Soberest reaction came from Harold 
Stassen, who announced that a group of 
eight distinguished soldiers and experts 
has been called to assess the implications 
of the Russian gambit. The advisory 
group would also try to find an answer 
for Russia’s expected demand that the 
West match their reductions. To that 
expected challenge. Dulles recently pro- 
vided a short answer in the form of an 
anecdote: A fat man and a thin man 
agreed to go on a diet- the fat man got 
healthier, the thin man starved to death. 

While the West pulled itself together, 
Russia briskly put its new program on 
display by ordering the first of 30,000 
troops out of East Germany amid moving 





farewells from German comrades and 
pledges of undying gratitude. Nothing 
was said about the 235,000 Russian sol- 
diers who will remain there. 


Under the Skin 


Arriving in Moscow aboard an Air 
France plane. with a party of 60, includ- 
ing outriders and newsmen, France’s Pre- 
mier Guy Mollet made one thing clear at 
the outset: “France belongs to alliances— 
I would say even to a community—to 
which she will remain faithful.” 

After this little speech at the airport 
the French party drove off in one set of 
black limousines. and the Russian hosts 
(Bulganin and Molotov, but not Khru- 
shchev) in another. Soon Mollet found 
that the Russians too could be direct. 

“Some of the most brutally frank talk 
I've ever heard,” said Socialist Mollet 
emerging from one session. 

Midway through his three-day meeting 
with the Kremlin leaders, Mollet invited 
the Moscow ambassadors of twelve NATO 
countries to lunch, to assure them that the 





Russi 
NATO. “It took a Socialist. a man of the 
left. to convince them he said. “I fought 
harder for NATO here in Moscow than I 
ever did in Paris.’ 

The Non-Diplomats. But whether the 
subject disarmament, German reuni- 
fication, or Foreign Minister Christian 
Pineau’s pet n for channeling aid to 
underdeveloped countries through the 
U.N., reported Paris’ Le Monde, it was “a 
dialogue between deaf men.’’ Once Khru- 
shchev rasped something that startled 
Mollet into an amazed grin. “I amuse you 
don’t I?” roared Khrushchev. “If I speak 
bluntly, it’s because I'm not a diplomat.” 
Schoolmasterly Socialist Mollet respond- 
ed: “Neither am I. 

In these days of dramatic top-level vis- 
its, it no longer seems to matter that 
leaders cannot agree. Everybody seems 
pleased enough just to meet and differ 
(the Russians are able to show their peo- 
ple how diligently they are seeking peace ). 
At one party at the pagoda-like French 
embassy, Malenkov, Mikoyan and Molo- 
tov knocked back repartee with Mollet 
and Pineau. Having been asked by Malen- 
kov to toast collective leadership, Mollet 
invited his guests to try the buffet. Only 
Mikoyan helped himself. Mollet then in- 
quired slyly whether, under collective 
leadership, “If one man eats, the others 
are no longer hungry?” Closer to the can- 
apés, Bulganin, Khrushchev and Marshal 
Zhukov chatted with U.S. Ambassador 
“Chip” Bohlen. Khrushchev ribbed Zhu- 
kov for helping himself “as though you 
haven't eaten for a day.” Said Bohlen: 
“But the marshal is much thinner, now 
that he’s lost 1,200,000 troops.” A ripple 
of stout laughter floated across the room. 

A final discussion of Algeria threw the 
last formal session into overtime, and de- 
layed by five hours the signing of the 
years most uncommunicative communi- 
qué (“a useful exchange of opinions’). 
No sooner had Khrushchev asserted a 
pious hope that for the Algerian problem 
France would “find an appropriate solu- 
tion in the spirit of our epoch” than he 
lurched up to the Egyptian ambassador at 
the huge Kremlin reception that followed, 
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Arabs and all people struggling for na- 


ins now knew they could not split 




















and lifted his glass in a toast “to t 


tional independence. 

The Big Laugh. Russia, he said, laughs 
at all who say, “There are nations not 
grown up enough for self-government. 
You cannot stop history. We are those 
who fight for liberation.” Russia proved 
able to govern itself, “and then became 
the second greatest world power. Why 
cannot the Arabs, the Indians and other 
people do that? There is no difference. 

To show that all peoples are the me 
under the skin, Khrushchev told the story 
of a czar who in the old days left his 
clothes on a riverbank while he swam 
after a wounded animal. When people saw 
him naked, they laughed. “Prove you are 
a czar,” they said. “He was naked and 
could not prove it,” crowed Khrushchev. 
“In a bathtub you can’t tell the difference 
between a czar and a Khrushchev. 
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WEST GERMANY 
"NATO Must Adjust" 


Konrad Adenauer’s office in Bonn’s 
Schaumburg palace was festive with lilacs 
last week. The old Chancellor himself, his 
craggy face and steady hands still brown 
from his Swiss vacation, looked fit and re- 
laxed in a grey flannel suit as he discussed 
the problems of his country and his con- 
tinent with Time Correspondent James 
Bell. 

On NATO (with animation): “The po- 
litical development of NATO is essential. 
It is nonsense to believe one can have a 
common military policy without also hav- 
ing a common basic foreign policy. But 
no steps have been taken to stress the po- 
litical role of NATO. When NATO was 
created there was serious danger of a hot 
war. Now the Russians have postponed 
this idea, but they haven't given it up. 
They concentrate now on political war- 
fare and on infiltration, NATO must ad- 
just itself to this new situation. 

“It is not right that such important 
questions as Cyprus and the Middle East 
have so far not been discussed in NATO. 
If three years ago NATO had calmly and 
quietly discussed Cyprus, I can imagine 
that the present conflict could have been 
avoided. 

“Take the danger in the Middle East. Is 
it not a question for NATO? But so far 
NATO has been silent. Our governments 
should give their NATO representatives 
information and instructions necessary to 
enable them to discuss such matters. It is 
as though these NATO ambassadors live 
on remote islands far from their mother- 
lands and without instructions.” 

On German UNIFICATION (with great 
vigor): If Khrushchev offered to nego- 
tiate with West Germany bilaterally on 
unification, “there would be no response 
whatsoever. It is nonsense to believe that 
the Soviets who were not prepared to give 
us reunification in peace and liberty with 
the other powers, would give it to us 
alone. They only want to bargain. In their 
eyes, German reunification is one of sev- 
eral objectives from which they want to 
get as much as possible. Khrushchev has 
said that he is willing to’ wait until I 
have disappeared.” 

On Germany's DELAY IN MILITARY 
ContrisuTtions (gently but firmly): “Per- 
haps the fact is overlooked in the U.S. 
and other countries that in spite of the 
economic boom in the Federal Republic 
there are still millions of Germans who 
lack the basic requirements for normal ex- 
istence. The aged pensioners with their 
dependents number 16 million, and there 
are the war wounded and the expellees 
| from the East |. These are heavy burdens 
which no other country has to bear. There- 
fore it is understandable that our public 
is not too pleased when it hears that 
greater amounts are asked for which there 
is no legal claim. When the matter was 
first brought up, it was not too skillfully 
handled. In spite of all this I hope we 
will come to an arrangement in the near 
future.” 
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SINGAPORE 
A Time of Lepers 


In the year 1703 I called at Johor on 
my way to China, and he [the King of 
Johor] treated me very, kindly and made 
me a present of the island of Singapore, 
but I told him it could be of no use to a 
private person, though a proper place for 
a company to settle a colony on, lying in 
the centre of trade and being accommo- 
dated with good rivers and safe harbours, 
so conveniently situated that all winds 
served shipping both to go out and come 
into these rivers. 

—Captain Alexander Hamilton 


The British never really wanted Singa- 
pore, and it was only at the insistence of 
East India Company Merchant Thomas 


Stamford Raffles that a British govern- 
ment reluctantly established a colony 
there in 1826. As the China trade swelled, 
Singapore waxed fat, but the British 
were always a little tardy about managing 
its swarming population (now 1,100,000, 
mostly Chinese) and its uniquely Asian 
problems. In 1942 the Japanese took 
Singapore in a quick march, and British 
prestige never recovered, Last week Brit- 
ish feet were dragging again on Singapore. 

The issue was one which has brought 
trouble to many corners of the British 
Commonwealth: How far can the local 
population’s just demands for independ- 
ence be met without jeopardizing the col- 
ony’s strategic value? Red China has been 
wooing and winning Singaporeans. Al- 
though there are only 3,000 known, hard- 
core Communists on the island, they 
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COLONIAL SECRETARY 
IN TROUBLE: 


Alan Tindal Lennox-Boyd 


Born: Nov. 18, 1904, son of a 
minor Lowland laird. 

Appearance: Dark, handsome, and 
so tall—6 ft. 6 in.—that Africans call 
him “Bwana Kilimanjaro!” 

Education: Christ) Church, Ox- 
ford, where he won the presidency of 
the Oxford Union debating society, 
co-founded the university Conserva- 
tive Club. In 1929, aged 25, was de- 
feated by Socialist in a hopeless try 
for a Welsh mining-district seat, went 
on debating tour of 48 U.S. cam- 
puses, where he good-naturedly up- 
braided Americans for having pulled 
out of the Empire. 

Political Career: Elected to Par- 
liament in 1931 for a Bedfordshire 
seat that he has held ever since. As 
elegant backbencher he praised Fran- 
co, Mussolini and Hitler, joined the 
Friends of Franco, and overenthusi- 
astically defended Munich (‘Hitler 
could absorb Czechoslovakia and Brit- 
ain could remain secure”). When 
Churchill replaced Chamberlain and 
obviously had little relish for Lennox- 
Boyd's views, he joined the coastal 
navy, but continued to show up in 
the House of Commons every time 
his escort vessel touched a Channel 
port. He caught the eye of the late 
Oliver Stanley, an imperialist Tory 
who was rethinking Britain’s colonial 
position. Mellowed and increased in 
wisdom by this friendship, he won 
Stanley’s support, became Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production. 


Postwar Career: When Churchill 
and the Conservatives regained power 
in 1951, became No, 2 man at Colonial 
Office under heavy-handed Oliver Lyt- 
telton; in 1954 became Colonial Secre- 
tary himself. 

Personal Life: In 1938 married 
Lady Patricia Guinness of the wealthy 
brewing family, and honeymooned in 
Addis Ababa, which Mussolini's forces 
had captured. A non-practicing lawyer, 
he has an income from investments of 
more than $50,000 a year; his wife's 
is even higher. A stranger to all sports, 
he superintends a four-man gardening 
crew at his Bedfordshire estate, grows 
flowers in the courtyard of his Bel- 
gravia house. Colonials of all creeds, 
colors and classes stream in to the 
Lennox-Boyds’ frequent house parties. 

Views & Policies: Loves his job, 
and has turned down a better one 
(Defense) to keep it. Has outgrown, 
though he has not found it necessary 
to repudiate, his earlier views, has 
won the confidence of many Common- 
wealth figures as an administrator of 
liberal intentions. His parliamentary 
manner is languid, sophisticated, ear- 
nest. Inheriting many messes, he has 
cleaned up some, é.g., the reinstate- 
ment of the exiled Kabaka of Bugan- 
da. Having fostered West Indian fed- 
eration, Malayan self-rule, Gold Coast 
nationhood and Maltese integration, 
he has run into deep difficulty over 
Cyprus and Singapore, where his trou- 
bles are increased by the dictates of 
imperial defense. 











maintain solid control through youth 
groups and labor unions. The Communists 
have been whooping up local demands for 
independence and scoring possession of 
the magic word merdeka (freedom). 

The Parable. A year ago the British 
permitted Singaporeans to elect their own 
constituent assembly, kept control only 
of security (courts and police), defense 
and foreign affairs. The British hoped to 
get a democratic government with which 
they could make a long-term arrangement 
for final independence. What they got was 
a coalition left-wing government and a 
phenomenon fully representative of vola- 
tile, multi-racial Singapore: Chief Min- 
ister David Marshall. 

No Communist, mercurial, spaniel-eyed 
Marshall is no Briton either. Of Span- 
ish origin, his family migrated from the 
Levant to Singapore, where his father 
Anglicized the Hebrew family name, 
Mashal (meaning parable). Born in 1908, 
young Marshall went to Singapore's St. 
David's School, suffered malaria and tu- 
berculosis, sold automobiles, went to Lon- 
don to study law, and set up as a barrister 
in Singapore. A member of the Singapore 
Volunteer Force in World War II, he was 
taken prisoner by the Japanese in 1942; 
his fellow prisoners remember his deter- 
mined cheeriness in a Hokkaido camp in 
which 40% of the inmates died. After the 
war he became a leading figure in the 
colony’s criminal courts, winning acquit- 
tals for his clients and some $112,000 
a year for himself. Bored with the busi- 
nessman’s Progressive Party, he switched 
to the Singapore Labor Party, vaguely 
socialistic and violently anticolonial. A 
flamboyant, pipe-smoking, bush-shirted 
political campaigner, he posed as the 
prophet of merdeka. 

Marshall's chief rival is another lawyer, 
a Chinese. Three generations of Lee Kuan- 
yew's rich merchant family have been 
born in Singapore. Like Marshall, Lee, 
who is 33, studied law at London's Middle 
Temple. His People’s Action Party is 
far enough to the left to be the chosen 
instrument of the Communists, and the 
British cannot quite decide whether he is 
a prisoner of the Communists or the sim- 
ple nationalist and follower of Nehru 
that he professes to be. In Asian ears his 
merdeka has a sharper ring. 

Arsenic Pudding. Last month in Lon- 
don a delegation of Singaporeans, includ- 
ing both Marshall and Lee, presented 
British Colonial Secretary Lennox-Boyd 
(see box) with a demand for full control 
of Singapore's internal affairs. When the 
British showed no disposition to turn 
over Singapore's police to the local gov- 
ernment, Marshall slapped down a draft 
bill for Singapore’s full independence, 
with the last word on internal security 
resting with the Singaporeans. Said he: 
“I am resigning immediately unless I get 
my proposals accepted.” 

The British attitude is that Singapore's 
local police forces are inextricably bound 
up with the island's defense system, and 
that unless the British have the key job 
(chairmanship) in Singapore’s Security 
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Cuter MINISTER MARSHALL 
With a touch of humbug. 


Council, their power to act in a defense 
emergency would be hopelessly impaired. 
Lennox-Boyd pledged that Britain would 
exercise this power only in the gravest 
national emergency. 

Last week, as the talks broke down 
completely, Marshall declared grimly: 
“This is a day of mourning for a great 
opportunity lost: an opportunity to make 
friends with the people of Asia.” The 
British proposals had been “Christmas 
pudding with arsenic sauce.” At a press 
conference his eloquence got the better of 
his sense: “If we have elections on my 
return, I and my party will boycott them 
—or we will put up 25 of the most ad- 
vanced lepers in the island as our candi- 





Brian Seed 
DeLecate Let KUAN-YEW 
In the name of ‘'merdeka." 





dates. Singapore will have to wait until 
the fascism of the Colonial Office and the 
Communism of Peking have expended 
themselves fighting.” 

But Marshall's emotional belligerency 
did not prevent him (after taking the 
Colonial Sccretary and wife to the opera) 
from making a last-minute suggestion 
that the decisions of the present Security 
Council should be cleared through the 
British Parliament. The suggestion drew 
a hoot of derision from Lee: “Incredible 
political ineptitude ... Never has so 
much humbug been enacted in so short 
a time by such a leadership .. .” 

The British were inclined to agree 
about Marshall's talent for humbug and 
his unreliability as a negotiator, but their 
distaste for the new Asian demagogy did 
nothing to speed a solution to the prob- 
lem of unstable Singapore. Lennox-Boyd 
was left to utter that inevitable Colonial 
Secretary's remark; “We. for our part 
have done all we can. 14 


EGYPT 
Turning Point? 


Rambling along the Gaza strip last 
week on a Moslem holiday tour of army 
bases and refugee camps. Premier Gamal 
Abdel Nasser heard a radio bulletin: the 
U.S. had approved a French shipment to 
Israel of twelve Mystére jet fighters out 
of its NATO stocks. Egypt's  soldier- 
strongman blew up: the French jets 
added to a dozen Mystéres and 24 Oura- 
gan jets already shipped. would undo 
much of the advantage Egypt had gained 
by buying Soviet-bloc arms.* 

By midnight Nasser knew by telephone 
from his Paris embassy that the Mystére 
report was correct. All next day he thun- 
dered in speech after speech to his soldiers 
about “the West's continuing conspiracy.’ 
without attacking the U.S. by name. He 
announced the formation of a “huge” 
Palestinian army inside the Egyptian 
army, recruited among the 220,000 Pales- 
tinian refugees in Gaza. Back in Cairo 
38-year-old Premier Nasser cried dramat- 
ically: “I have witnessed a turning point 
in the Middle East.” 

Next day he fired off a cable to Com- 
munist China’s Chou En-lai. whose gov- 
ernment had just put on a big trade fair 
in Cairo and was buying $28 million 
worth of Egypt's surplus cotton. Two 
days later. in an action likely to be fol- 
lowed by several other Arab-bloc coun- 
tries, and likely to speed a showdown 
on Red China's bid for membership in 
the U.N. Assembly, Nasser’s government 
extended diplomatic recognition to Pe- 
king. U.S. Ambassador Henry Byroade 
first learned what Nasser was up to when 
Nationalist China’s ambassador, the dean 


* Cairo newspapers blossomed out last week 
with identical figures on what Egypt is getting 
from Communist Czechoslovakia: 200 MIG-15 
fighters, 50 IL-28 twin-jet bombers: 200 heavy 
tanks, six submarines and torpedo boats. Four 
fifths of this equipment was said to have been 
delivered already. Western sources think the 
figures inflated, particularly the MIG total. 
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of Cairo’s diplomatic corps, informed him 
that he had been handed his walking 
papers. The same day, Egypt announced 
that a military mission would leave 
shortly for Peking. “As though Russia 
were the only place in the world to obtain 
arms apart from the Western capitals!” 
hooted the Cairo newspaper Al Kahira. 
“What about China, you [Western] 
idiots, which through your ignorance is 
not even a member of the U.N.?” 


ITALY 


Commissars & Mystics 

On posters plastered on sun-warmed 
walls all over Italy, bat-winged devils 
erupted from a walled town above the 
Christian Democratic slogan: “Liberate 
our communes from the trustees of Mos- 
cow!” For the first time in four years, 
Italy’s 7,143 communes are electing new 
governments next Sunday. Though only 
municipal elections, they will be read as a 
political referendum on Premier Antonio 
Segni’s year-old Christian Democratic 
government. Italy’s biggest political guns, 
from Segni himself to the Communists’ 
Palmiro Togliatti, scoured the country 
orating. 

In 1951 the Christian Democrats wrest- 
ed such big cities as Turin, Venice, Genoa, 
Pisa and Florence from the Communists 
with the help of a tricky electoral law— 
since repealed—which awarded two-thirds 
of the seats in a city government to the 
party polling the most votes. This time, 
proportional representation rules in all 
cities and large towns, and Christian 
Democrats may find themselves without 
a governing majority even in towns where 
they top the popular poll. 

The Vatican has thrown the power of 
the church behind them; signs on church 
doors warn; “Remember you are apostate 
and excommunicated if you vote for the 
Communists.”” But in a land where many 
of the people are at once Roman Catholic 
and anticlerical, the Vatican is being dis- 
creet. Communists are embarrassed by the 
dethroning of Stalin, but Communism’s 
fellow-traveling allies, the Socialists of 
Pietro Nenni, are expected to do well. 
Four crucial races: 

Rome. There is real danger of a Com- 
munist victory in the Holy City. In 1952 
the Christian Democrats were actually 
outpolled by the allied Socialist-Commu- 
nist slate, but saved by the electoral law. 
Under fat, fumbling Mayor Salvatore Re- 
becchini, Rome has been plagued by tram 
strikes, power and water shortages. He 
finally withdrew as a candidate for re- 
election, in the face of Communist charges 
of corruption centering on the projected 
Hotel Hilton, which is yet to be erected 
on Rome’s outskirts. The Communist can- 
didate is Giuseppe di Vittorio, a tough 
Red union leader who is rated second only 
to Togliatti as an orator and vote getter. 
If Di Vittorio wins, the Christian Demo- 
crats in the city council will try to keep 
him from forming a government, thus al- 
lowing the national government to ap- 
point a prefect to govern instead. 
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Naples: Mayor Achille Lauro, onetime 
fisherman turned Monarchist and ship- 
ping tycoon, has governed Naples like a 
genial Midas, spent more than $4,000,000 
of his own money in largesse ranging 
from free spaghetti to the purchase of 
star players for the city soccer team. He 
has twice torn up the city’s central square 
because he did not like the looks of it, 
recently ordered all traffic lights abolished 
because he became annoyed at red lights. 
Though he has done little for Naples’ 
30,000 homeless and 150,000 jobless, Lau- 
ro has spent public monies royally, hand- 
ing out huge monthly “travel” allowances 
to deskbound functionaries, and beaming 
broadly on open corruption. When one 
Lauro councilor admitted taking a bribe 
from a contractor, Lauro made him chief 
of all city building. To complaints, a 
Lauro aide retorted airily: “The cat who 





Fototelestompa 
Communists Dozza & ToGLIATTI 


An answer to their Bologna. 


can’t reach the fat says it smells.” His 
Monarchists are split, his Neo-Fascist 
allies in decline, but Mayor Lauro still has 
a way with Neapolitans, and a good chance 
of re-election. 

Florence: Bouncy, bubbly little Gior- 
gio La Pira, who lives like a monk, talks 
like a prophet, and never lets private 
rights stand in the way of what he con- 
siders public good, is in trouble. His cheer- 
ful spending of public funds has run the 
city into deep debt. He has outraged con- 
servatives by his highhanded requisition- 
ing of empty villas to house the city’s 
poor, his seizure of bankrupt factories to 
preserve jobs for the workmen. His for- 
mer conservative allies, the Liberals, have 
deserted him and joined the Monarchists 
and a local businessmen’s party to put up 
a slate against “La Pirata.” Local wags 
promptly labeled it “The Unpopular 
Front.” But La Pira has so discomfited 
the Communists and stolen so much of 
their platform that, in desperation, the 


local Reds are waging a weird campaign 
urging balanced budgets. “Why worry 
about the tax burden?” asks La Pira. 
“Everybody evades taxes, anyway.” 

Bologna: The Communist capital of 
Italy, Bologna was the only big Italian 
city to remain Red in 1951. Burly Mayor 
Giuseppe Dozza is an oldtime Comintern 
conspirator and ruthless wartime com- 
missar, but he has run Bologna with a 
combination of the backslapping amiabil- 
ity of a Tammany politician and the care- 
ful budgeting of a conservative capitalist. 
Opposing him is one of the most remark- 
able men in Italian politics: lank-haired 
Giuseppe Dossetti, a professor of canoni- 
cal law, who looks and is an anguished, 
ascetic mystic. A dedicated advocate of 
the “Christian community” on the model 
of his good friend, Florence’s La Pira, 
Dossetti distinguished himself in the re- 
sistance, after the war became vice secre- 
tary of the Christian Democrats. But one 
day in 1951 he abruptly resigned all his 
offices and retired from politics, to plunge 
into an intense spiritual self-examination 
(“In those years, I unburdened myself of 
all personal interests”). He was persuaded 
by Bologna’s Cardinal Lercaro to emerge 
from seclusion to challenge Dozza’s rule. 
Gaunt and burning-eyed, he moved his 
bed into party headquarters, began speak- 
ing ten times a day through Bologna’'s 
“Little Stalingrad’’ suburbs, switched 
from the usual Christian Democratic at- 
tack on Communism's ideology to con- 
centrate on Dozza’s city management, 
hammering on the fact that employment 
had dropped in Bologna while soaring 
elsewhere in northern Italy. Communists, 
at first dismissing him as a fanatic with- 
out a chance, are now quite concerned 
about him. 


AUSTRIA 
New Wine 


Austria, after 17 years of occupation 
(first by the Nazis, then by the Four 
Powers), has been free a year, and revel- 
ing in prosperity. Even its politics reflects 
contentment: for ten years the People’s 
Party of Chancellor Julius Raab and its 
principal opponents, the Socialists, have 
shared a happy but energetically disputa- 
tious coalition government. 

In February the partners fell out over 
the rich oilfields and 291 other industries 
that the Russians returned when they left 
Austria. The Socialists wanted to nation- 
alize them 100% (Austria, with only one- 
third of its industry remaining in private 
hands, is perhaps the most nationalized 
nation outside the Iron Curtain). The 
People’s Party proposed that new enter- 
prises should be 51% government-owned, 
with the public allowed to buy shares in 
the other 49%. The partners agreed to 
take their differences to the polls. 

On Election Day a remarkable 96% of 
the eligible voters, mellowed by warm 
spring sunshine and batches of Heurigen 
(new wine), went to the polls in Free 
Austria's first national election. Result: 
a gain of eight Parliament seats—to 82— 
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for Chancellor Raab’s party, an increase 
in Socialist seats from 73 to 74. Both 
parties gained at the expense of the far 
right and left (Communist groups polled 
only 4.4% of the vote), but the victory 
of Raab’s party presaged a slowdown in 
Austria’s headlong nationalization. 


RUSSIA 


Jackals with Fountain Pens 

Tough writers are seldom tough guys, 
but Alexander Fadeyev was an exception. 
His early novels are Russian-style west- 
erns, full of galloping hooves and gun 
battles against terrible odds, simple taci- 
turn heroes who figure that the ‘only way 
to give an order is to snap yes or no. Fa- 
deyev himself lived this kind of life as a 
Soviet guerrilla during the civil war, and 
he believed that if it was not yes it must 
be no. Later, when it became his job to 
ride herd on Soviet literature for Dictator 
Stalin, tough Fadeyev made many an 
author bite the Siberian mud. 

Russian literature, a powerful weapon 
in the Russian people’s struggle for liber- 
ation from the Czars, was plunged into 
confusion after the establishment of the 
Soviet state. Many famous authors (Ku- 
prin, Bunin) went into exile voluntarily; 
disillusionment led others (Yesenin, Ma- 
yakovsky) to suicide. To give literature 
drive and direction, and broaden its ap- 
peal, the party formed the Union of 
Soviet Writers, headed by famed Maxim 
Gorky. But Gorky’s optimistic ideas 
about “socialist realism” did not suit Sta- 
lin. The dictator found his man in Fade- 
yev, the steely-eyed yes man. 

Rising Man. In 1936, two years after 
Fadeyev joined the presidium of the 
Union of Soviet Writers, Gorky died sud- 
denly. Then people began asking ques- 
tions. Where is Isaac (Red Cavalry) Ba- 
bel? What has happened to Novelist Boris 
(Mother Earth) Pilniak? Why is the work 
of Poet Boris (Above the Barriers) Paster- 
nak no longer published? About lesser 
writers there was no mystery: they had 
been arrested as “enemies of the people.” 
While they disappeared, Fadeyev became 
No. 1 man in the Soviet Writers’ Union. 
Disdaining elegant clothes, he habitually 
wore the party uniform, but he had his 
own chauffeur-driven car and a luxurious 
apartment. There was always a bottle of 
vodka within his easy reach. 

By 1939 the Union of Soviet Writers 
was a well-drilled literary claque which 
dutifully applauded Stalin’s deal with 
Hitler and praised his “military genius” 
when the Germans drove to the outskirts 
of Moscow. The union helped whip up 
enthusiasm for the “patriotic war,’ and 
Fadeyev himself produced a long, turgid 
novel called Young Guard about under- 
ground operations in the Ukraine. The 
Kremlin’s kept writers grew fat on the 
war (Young Guard sold 3,000,000 cop- 
ies), but when it was all over, Stalin cut 
them down to size in a new purge. De- 
scribed as “‘filthy’’ and “obscene” in jour- 
nals controlled by Author Fadeyev’s union 
were two survivors of the revolutionary 
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epoch: Satirist Mikhail (The Adventures 
of an Ape) Zoshchenko and Poetess Anna 
(The White Flock) Akhmatova. Even 
Fadeyev, criticized in Pravda, had to eat 
a little crow. Told to rewrite Young 
Guard, he said: “I quite agree.” 

Typing Hyenas. Fadeyev was ordered 
aboard the great Communist peace band- 
wagon and sent off to Wroclaw to deliver 
a vodka-primed attack on the U.S. There 
he talked of the “disgusting filth” ema- 
nating from American culture and spoke 
of “trite films . . . reactionary waste pa- 
per such as Time” and American swing, a 
“contemporary version of St. Vitus’ dance 

-” Said he, speaking of the work of 
Writers John Dos Passos, T. S. Eliot, 
Eugene O'Neill, André Malraux, Jean 
Paul Sartre: “If hyenas could type and 
jackals could use fountain pens, they 
would produce such works.” Next year, 





AGIP—Black Star 
NOVELIST FADEYEV 


Yes became no. 


attending a Communist-front cultural 
conference in Manhattan, he was startled 
to find himself questioned about Soviet 
writers. Said he: “They all exist; they are 
in this world. Pasternak is my neighbor 

. I don’t know about Babel, and about 
Kirshon I won't say.” 

After the slobbering eculogies around 
Stalin’s bier, there was a great silence in 
the Union of Soviet Writers. Then, almost 
two years later, under the weight of Ilya 
Ehrenburg’s The Thaw, the ice broke. But 
no Writers’ Union congress could revive 
the dead, nor could so many veteran 
sycophants make sense of their new func- 
tion. Sensing change, Fadeyev handed 
down a new line, appealed for less “‘social- 
ist realism.” At the sensational 20th Party 
Congress last February, Novelist Mikhail 
Sholokhov (whose way of protesting the 
Stalinist regime had been to produce al- 
most no creative work since he wrote The 
Quiet Don two decades ago) made an out- 
right attack on Fadeyev, calling him a 





power-loving bureaucrat who practices 
the cult of personality. By praising Gorky 
in the highest terms, Sholokhov revived 
the old mystery of his death and Fade- 
yev’s succession. 

In the literary controversy that has 
raged in Moscow since Sholokhov’s attack, 
the magazine New World, an organ of the 
Writers’ Union, this month began publish- 
ing Bruno Yasienki’s long-suppressed nov- 
el, The Plot of the Indifferent, with a pref- 
ace by his widow referring to his “arrest 
based on the slander of provocateurs.” In 
the strange dialectic of Communist Rus- 
sia, yes was rapidly becoming no. An old 
Stalin-line man could no longer remain 
indifferent. Last week Tass News Agency 
reported the end. In his luxurious apart- 
ment, Alexander Fadeyev shot himself. 
The cause, said Tass, was chronic alcohol- 
ism and “grave mental depression.” 

The new Soviet leadership is capable 
of delicate literary irony. The entire Pre- 
sidium filed past Fadeyev’s coffin. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 
The Bees 


“Getting the bugs out” is standard pro- 
cedure whenever anything as complex as a 
new airplane is delivered. The trouble 
with Central African Airways’ brand-new 
Vickers Viscount prop-jet was that the 
bugs would not go. They were not, in fact, 
airplane-type bugs at all, but a swarm of 
75,000 bees which came hiving out of 
nowhere soon after the plane landed in 
Salisbury, to take up happy residence in 
one of its wings. Central’s mechanics 
scattered, and to replace them, the air- 
line called in a local beekeeper, Jack 
Garrett. Blow smoke or gas into the wing, 
he advised. No, said the airline engineers: 
formic acid from the dead bees might hurt 
the metal or the rubber on the gas tanks. 

A man from Durban thought that gar- 
lic might help. A Londoner suggested 
tying a horse under the wing. “Bees,” he 
wrote, “don’t like the smell of horses, but 
wrap him carefully so he won't get stung.” 
A local housewife urged the airline to give 
the bees a good whiff of bruised lemon- 
tree leaves. C.A.A.’s chief pilot decided on 
more drastic action. Taking his place at 
the controls, he flew skyward to 17,000 ft., 
bumped, banked and looped—but when 
he got down again, the busy bees were 
still happily humming in the wing. 

At week's end airline officials decided 
that there was nothing to do but wheel 
their brand-new plane into a hangar and 
take it apart. 


THAILAND 
The Jolly Music Master 


For years the propagandists of Peking 
and Formosa have fought a subsurface 
battle for the loyalties of Thailand's 
3,000,000-0dd Chinese. Even though the 
Communist Party is outlawed by the 
Thais, the victories mostly seemed to go 
to the Communists. Afraid of being 
caught on the wrong side, impressed by 
Red China’s military powers, and on oc- 
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casion intimidated by ominous warnings 
from the underground, Chinese oldsters 
in Thailand have been persuaded to be 
either cautiously closemouthed or openly 
sympathetic to the Reds. The biggest vic- 
tories of all have been won on the impres- 
sionable battleground of youthful minds. 

Crowded together in Bangkok's clut- 
tered slums, laboring for long hours each 
day in the city’s markets, shops and fac- 
tories, Thailand's young Chinese are eager 
for learning and enlightenment. They 
band together in hundreds of small groups 
to discuss art, literature, music and the 
world of ideas. Many a shrewd Commu- 
nist has been able to plant his ideas in 
fertile soil. With the battle all but lost in 
this vital salient, Thailand’s Chinese anti- 
Communists last month sent a call for 
help to Formosa. Their answer came in 
the form of a fat, jovial, 43-year-old 
music teacher named Chu Yung-chen. 

An accomplished singer, composer and 
conductor, Chu had a special knack for 
getting along with the young. Soon after 
his arrival in Bangkok. they were flocking 
by the hundreds to listen to his lectures 
and to hear him play and sing. Chu extend- 
ed his visitor's visa and took up more or 
less permanent residence at the leading 
Chinese anti-Communist headquarters. 

One night a fortnight ago, after an ex- 
ceptionally crowded meeting at the head- 
quarters building, during which his young 
enthusiasts had kept him answering ques- 
tions about musical theory until well aft- 
er 11 p.m., Chu went upstairs to the small 
room he used as a bedchamber. A few 
hours later, a passer-by noticed flames 
spurting from the lower floors of the all 
but empty building. He raced to turn in 
an alarm, but by the time the firemen 
arrived the whole place was ablaze, Cut 
off from escape by the collapse of a wood- 
en staircase, the visiting music professor 
was burned to death. Thai police could not 
prove that the building had been pur- 
posely set afire; in fact, the local Chinese 
community found in the event new reason 
for saying nothing at all. 


SOUTH KOREA 
Revolt at the Polls 


After announcing that he would not 
seek a third term as President, South 
Korea’s aging Strongman Syngman Rhee 
Was at last persuaded to run “only by the 
clamor of the Korean people.’ He was 
confident of his popularity and of the ef- 
ficiency of his machine. Chipper and 
jaunty at 81, he spent the final days of 
the campaign attending the movies and 
pointing out dirty spots on the new floors 
of his pet project, Seoul’s plush $5,000,- 
cco Bando Hotel. 

There was little reason to believe that 
Rhee would not repeat, or even better, 
his sweep of previous years. His chief 
rival, Democratic Party Candidate Pat- 
rick Henry Shinicky (Shin Ikhi), had 
died while campaigning (Time, May 14). 
His only other challenger, ex-Communist 
Cho Bong Am, had gone into hiding, 
claiming to have received threats of as- 
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sassination. Of six candidates for the vice 
presidency, all had professed support of 
Rhee except John M. Chang, Shinicky’s 
running mate. Rhee had confidently given 
his official backing to Lee Ki Poong, 
speaker of the National Assembly. 
Bamboo Sticks. True, Rhee’s opponents 
were more vociferous than ever before, 
and there were anti-Rhee riots in the 
cities. But that hardly seemed enough to 
upset Rhee’s well-organized political ma- 
chine. Anti-Rhee campaigners were har- 
assed by strong-arm squads of govern- 
ment backers. And in towns and villages 
throughout South Korea, the republic’s 
48,000 police openly stumped for Rhee 
and Lee. What possibly could happen to 
dim Syngman Rhee’s inevitable victory? 
On election day, 94% of the more than 
9,000,000 eligible voters trooped to South 
Korea’s 6,342 polling places to mark their 





CHANG Myun 
The boxes held a bitter secret. 


ballots with inked bamboo sticks and 
drop them into large boxes resembling 
footlockers. The ballots had been printed 
before Shinicky’s death, and still bore his 
name. There were few incidents and no 
certified cases of interference with the 
voters. By nightfall, the huge unpainted 
boxes began to give up their secret. It 
proved to be a bitter one for Syngman 
Rhee. In a revolt that spread through 
cities and villages alike, the people of 
South Korea had dealt Rhee and his gov- 
ernment a stunning blow. 

Rhee, of course, was re-elected, but by 
the lowest margin of his career—barely 
more than half the vote. The late P. H. 
Shinicky polled an extraordinary ghost 
vote of nearly 1,500,000. But the real 
surprise of the ballot box was the defeat 
of Rhee’s hand-picked vice presidential 
candidate by Rhee’s bitter foe, husky, af- 
fable, 56-year-old Chang Myun, who an- 
glicizes his name as John M. Chang. A 
onetime friend of Rhee’s and former Ko- 


rean Ambassador to Washington, U.S.- 
educated (Manhattan College) Chang 
thus became eligible to succeed Rhee in 
the event of his death. While the govern- 
ment and the Democratic Party squab- 
bled over disputed votes, Chang prudently 
went into “protective” seclusion. Count- 
ing of ballots stopped abruptly in Taegu, 
and Rhee’s opponents charged that he 
was trying to steal the election: 

Defeat Accepted. Rhee’s setback re- 
flected South Korea’s progressive dissat- 
isfaction with inflation, government saba- 
saba (influence peddling), incompetent 
administration, police brutality and grind- 
ing poverty. Shocked and angered, Syng- 
man Rhee at first kept silent about the 
results. Then at week’s end, weary but 
resigned, he spoke: “I think Chang Myun 
has been elected,” he said, and tension 
perceptibly eased. 

Said Vice President-elect Chang: “A 
very wise move on his part, very timely. 
I think we'll get along all right. He's a 
very strong anti-Communist, and so am I. 
He’s a Christian, and so am I.” 


INDIA 
Mighty Theme é 


Prime Minister Nehru hopped spryly 


_onto the rostrum of India’s Parliament 


last week and waved a 641-page, blue- 
backed volume at the sea of faces before 
him. “This is the mighty theme of a na- 
tion building and remaking itself,” he 
cried. “We had something worthwhile in 
our first Five-Year Plan and we made 
good to some extent. This second Five- 
Year Plan is the real beginning. We have 
to start from scratch.” 

Scratch is the word for it. India’s vast 
country has 300 million illiterates, 80% 
of its population; in its 500,000 villages 
there are scarcely 250,000 schools. India 
has almost as many unemployed as the 
U.S. has jobholders (68 million )—and the 
number of job seekers rises by 2,000,000 
every year. Yet in its first Five-Year Plan 
India managed to boost food output by 
18%, to make itself (given good weather) 
largely self-sufficient for food. Across the 
Himalayas, where a rival drama of planned 
advance is being enacted, the totalitarian 
techniques of Chinese Communism can 
claim no such gains on the land. 

This time, doubling its planned outlay 
to $15 billion, India is driving toward in- 
dustrialization. The goals (trebling steel 
production, increasing aluminum output 
sevenfold) may seem extravagant, consid- 
ering the financial means in sight (India 
must raise a whopping $1.6 billion in 
overseas aid, more than three times the 
$500 million the U.S. sent during the first 
plan); but nothing less will keep pace 
with the growth and hopes of India’s popu- 
lation. Telling his followers that “it will 
take many five-year plans before we can 
bring about a Socialist society,” Nehru 
realistically last week persuaded parlia- 
mentary hotheads to reject a measure 
which would clamp a $5,co0-a-year ceil- 
ing on income. “Socialism does not mean 
a dead level of poverty,” he snapped. 
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It is expressed in every clean and classic line, in the j 


chaste simplicity of Continental styling. It is evident 
The motor car that in the supple leathers, in the rich, tailored fabrics, 
and in the gracious beauty of the Continental décor. 


pays youa It is embodied in the subdued use of ornament, in Seetinandtea 


the unstinting cave that is the essence of Continental 


‘ 


soft-spoken compliment craftsmanship, and in the crisp authority of Conti- Mark 
nental performance. 
Iustinctively, you know: the Continental Mark II Continental Division 
is a subtle, yet flawless, reflection of your taste. Ford Motor Company 
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Vornado Air Conditioner Model M100B 


VORNADO AIR CONDITIONERS olict 


cooling efficiency and performance. Vornac 















itimate in 


o's estab- 


lished reputation for superior products is maintained 


by the most critical quality controls... giving you in- 


comparable summer living. Vornado just coo 
Vornado's powerful cooling action creates 
reduces humidity, circulates cool, 


every corner . subtle color blen« 


S BETTER. 
maximum 


dry air to 





with any 


Manhattan® Shirts, $3.95. 


Sportshirts, $3.95, Four-in-hand ties, $1.50, 


air-conditioned by Vornado and_— 


room décor. There is a size for every need . 


for every budget. If you desire the finest . . . remember 


omadeo 


JUST COOLS BETTER! 





Bow tie, $1.00, Walk Shorts, $5.95 Lady Manhattan® Shirts, $5.00. Vornado Air Circulator Model 28F 





Manhattan’ Air-Conditioned Shirts 


GET THE MOST out of air conditioning this summer! and Lady Manhattan’ shirtstoday. The Manhattan Shirt 
Wear Manhattan Air-Conditioned shirts —-open weaves Co., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y 1956 
that welcome cool breezes. Manhattan open weaves 

air condition you with thousands of hidden windows 

in a material that’s soft and rich. You'll find these + 


riety of cool summer 


8 AIR-CONDITIONED SHIRTS 


these Manhattan Air-Conditioned shirts, sportshirts 


shirts in white and a wide 





shades in fashionable collar styles. Choose se 


Madam! Suppose you traded 
jobs with your husband ? 





You can just bet the first thing he'd ask 


for would be a telephone in the kitchen 


You wouldn't catch him dashing to an 
other room every time the telephone rang 


or he had to make a call 


Ile doesn’t have to do it in his office 
in town. It would be mighty helpful if 
vou didn’t have to do it in your “office 


it home 


That’s in the kitchen where vou do s¢ 
much of vour work. And it’s right there 
that an additional telephone comes in so 


handy for so many things 


Along with a lot of convenience is that 
nice feeling of pride in having the best 
of everything—especially if it is one of 


those attractive new telephones in color 


P.S. Additional telephones in kitchen, 
bedroom and other convenient places 
around the house cost little. The service 





charge is just pennies a day. 


Bell Telephone System A 

















CANADA 
Confidence Shaken 


Canada’s durable and confident Liberal 
government was in deep political trouble 
last week, its confidence shaken, its dura- 
bility in doubt. For the first time since 
their long term in power began in 1935, 
the Liberals were genuinely worried about 
the outcome of the next election. Practi- 
cally every major newspaper in the coun- 
try, Liberal and Tory alike, condemned 
them. Tory Leader George Drew and CCF 
(Socialist) Leader M. J. Coldwell openly 
dared them to call an election, and the 
challenge was weakly declined. Gloom had 
spread even to the Liberal Cabinet. Said 


“ -Capital Press Service 
TraDE MINisTER Howe 
With gas pipe and guillotine. 





a top Liberal minister: “This could de- 
stroy the government.” 

Arrogant Closure. The issue that shook 
the Liberals was the government’s meas- 
ure to advance up to $80 million to the 
U.S.-controlled Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, 
Ltd. to build a natural-gas pipeline from 
Alberta to eastern Canada (Time, May 
21). Not only was the loan itself unpopu- 
lar, because of growing Canadian concern 
about U.S. investors’ control of national 
resources, but the heavy-handed way in 
which the Liberals attempted to ram the 
measure through Parliament stirred up the 
entire country. As soon as Trade & Com- 
merce Minister C. D. Howe introduced it 
to Parliament, he immediately announced 
that he would enforce closure of the de- 
bate within 48 hours. 

Cries of “guillotine” and “dictatorship” 
rang through the chamber as Howe made 
his closure notice. It meant that all 
speeches were Cut to 20 minutes and that 
the entire debate on the bill's first reading 
would be ruthlessly shut off at 1 o'clock 
the following morning. With angry argu- 
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ments over procedure, the opposition man- 
aged to prolong the debate until 4:42 a.m., 
but in the end the inevitable happened: 
the massive Liberal majority steamroll- 
ered the measure through, 156 to 55. 
Forgive and Forget. In the Liberals’ 
defense, Minister Howe claimed that the 
Trans-Canada firm, which was organized 
by Texas Oilman Clint Murchison, was 
the only one with the necessary pipe and 
equipment to begin building the long- | 
delayed pipeline this year. Said Howe: 
“Nothing that can be said in this house 
can change those facts.” The Tories de- 
manded that the loan be made to a Cana- 
dian company and they ridiculed the gov- 
ernment for lending tax money to a for- 
eign firm. Said Tory Leader Drew: “Any 
such proposal before the Congress of the 
United States would be greeted with 
laughter that would be heard by the 
Americans on the D.E.W. line.” 


Dome Seats! 
But Drew’s and all other opposition 
objections were overruled. The Liberals More Scenic Miles! 


now are desperate to get at least a part of 


the pipeline laid before they are forced to 
call an election next year. If necessary, 
they said, they will apply three more clo- 


sure motions to speed the bill through its 


final stages, so that the pipe-laying can 
begin this summer. Once the pipeline is in 
operation, the Liberals hope that the vot- 


ers will be in a mood to forgive and forget. 


BRAZIL 
Appeal for Confidence 


The tired lines of three and a half 
months’ hard work plain on his face, 
President Juscelino Kubitschek sat down 
at a polished oak table in Catete Palace 
behind a radio microphone one evening 
last week. He glanced down the table at 
the assembled members of his Cabinet, 
checked the time, then picked up a sheaf 
of papers and began to read what amount- 
ed to a nationwide appeal for patience and 
confidence. The slow, forceful voice was 
clearly heard and clearly understood 
“This government took over with two 
main objectives: to fight inflation and to 
develop the country’s resources fully.” 

Kubitschek’s battle against inflation is 
still too recent to have achieved report- 
able results; the bulk of his speech dealt 
with development of resources. The Presi- 
dent had bright news of Brazil's petroleum 
industry. In 1955, he recalled, the coun- 
try produced 2,000,000 barrels of oil, 
enough for only ten days’ use. This year 
the Bahia oilfields will pump out more 
than 5,500,000 barrels, enough to sup- 
ply the country for a month (at the pres- 
ent rate of consumption). Next year pro- 
duction of 15 million barrels is expected. 
And, he announced, new exchange rates 
are being drawn up to encourage exports. 

The President talked of new hydroelec- 
tric projects, highway construction and | For full information or reservations write:- 





between 
CHICAGO, SEATTLE 
end PORTLAND 


No Extra 








agriculture, then came to the main point | P. G. Holmes 

of his talk. Faced with growing public Passenger Traffic Manager 
uneasiness over inflation and opposition Great Northern Railway 
claims that he is little more than a pup- | St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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Half the fun of playing golf 
IS A WORTHY CLUB! 


| There is real satisfaction in blasting a shot that lifts a ball on to the 
i\| green for a sure out. And, your pro can show you how to get this 
‘) feeling more often... all leading manufacturers are building neu 
power and new accuracy into their 1956 clubs, fitted with True 


| Temper’s famous Rocket Golf Shafts. 


} Men, women and youngsters will find clubs with True Temper 
shafts available in a complete range of prices ... and all leading 
manufacturers have adapted the features of True Temper shafts to 


make their new clubs the finest ever produced. 


Just look in any pro’s bag ... chances are 98 to 1 that his clubs 


have True Temper shafts, too, 


“Better Golf” features facts about golf etiquette, 
rules and includes space for recording scores. It’s free 
lubs are sold... or write: True 


clid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


wherever fine golf « 






Temper Corp., 1623 





Finest quality in golf-club shafts 


Hammers, hatchets, axes + Lawn, 
aig RUE EMP garden and farm tools - Shovels 
® Shears + Fishing tackle 








pet manipulated by War Minister Henri- 
que Teixeira Lott (Tre, May 21), Ku- 
bitschek assured his countrymen that he 
had “enough authority, energy and fight- 
ing spirit to guarantee a full five-year 
term which will not fall into the abyss of 
government marked by precariousness and 
instability.” Raising his voice, he added, 
“From the people I deserve confidence, and 
I ask that they wait for the results of my 
work . . . I shall not fail your trust nor 


| disappoint your hopes.” 


First political reaction to Kubitschek’s 
speech was a general agreement that his 
frankness had succeeded where flowery 
rhetoric would have failed. But the op- 
position soon served notice that it was in 
no mood for a moratorium on criticism. 
Editorialized the anti-Kubitschek daily 
O Estado de Sao Paulo: “The people still 
hope for better days. It would be good if 
those better days come soon, before de- 
spair has won the souls of all. Patience has 
its limits—and hope is not eternal.” 


ARGENTINA 
Church & State Again 


The familiar issue of church and state 
relationships, the immediate cause of 
Juan Perén’s downfall, touched off rau- 
cous student demonstrations in Argentina 
last week. 

At the heart of the dispute was the 
stubborn fact that President Pedro Aram- 
buru’s acts and attitudes toward the Ro- 
man Catholic Church pleased almost no 
one. The proclerical wing of Argentine 
opinion, which threw its considerable 
weight against Perén only after he had 
imprudently attacked the church, felt de- 
frauded: Aramburu did not restore the 
church’s prerogatives, such as religious 
education in public schools. So heated 
have ardent Roman Catholics become 
that one priest recently cried: ‘“‘Never has 
there been such a rift between the church 
and the government as now!” 

Anticlericals, many of whom opposed 
Perén during the long years of his good 
relations with the church, felt equally 
cheated; Aramburu’s Education Minister 
was a noted Roman Catholic layman 
Atilio Dell’‘Oro Maini. Dell'Oro proposed 
nothing more ominous than authorizing 
any group of citizens to organize a uni- 
versity—a right hitherto reserved to the 
state—but anticlericals professed to see 
in the move an opening for the Vatican 
to build Catholic universities that would 
dominate Argentine higher education. 
They demanded Dell’Oro’s scalp. 

With the approach of the new school 
term a fortnight ago, both sides decided 
to battle the issue out. Fiery, fight-happy 
students served as troops; they fought for 
the occupation of school buildings in Bue 
nos Aires, La Plata, Rosario, Cérdoba and 
other cities. Winning forces locked them- 
selves inside. Other students, 6,000 strong 
clashed and rioted in front of the presi- 
dential palace, using tear-gas bombs made 
by chemistry students as weapons. The 
weight of numbers favored the anti 
clericals. At length Aramburu accepted 
Dell’‘Oro's resignation (offered by tele- 
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Monroe puts AUTOMATION on these desks... Today 
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BUDD COMPANY | 
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Jones & Laughlin 
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UNION OIL COMPANY 


These company names are symbols of industrjal greatness, efficiency in management. 
Today in their offices automation for Yigures is at work. These and hundreds of other 
businesses, large and small, have adopted Monro-Matic desk calculators. 

The new Monro-Matic Duplex Calculatdr gives split-second answers to several 

problems simultaneously, actually adds as\it multiplies or divides, while controlling itself. 
Thus figure-work time, costs and operator effort are measurably reduced. To see how this 

applies to your business get in touch with Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
General offices: Orange, New Jersey. Offices throughout the world. 
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301 nails... 


no air loss 





There’s a world of difference between tires that are 
merely puncture “‘resistant’”’ and 
The General Nygen Tubeless Tire 
which seals as it rolls. And you can withdraw 
the puncturing object without losing a single pound of air! 
This is priceless protection in traffic and at night. And a 


THE 


ENERAL 
TIRE 


wonderful convenience 
anytime. Call on your 
General Tire Dealer for 
a demonstration. 


«»» GOES A LONG WAY 
TO MAKE FRIENDS 





phone from Lima, where Dell'Oro had just 
been elected president of an inter-Ameri- 
can conference of education ministers). 

In replacement, Aramburu appointed 
Carlos Adrogué, a longtime anti-Peronista 
who tries to go down the middle of the 
road on the religious issue. Loud cries of 
Roman Catholic resentment at Dell’Oro’s 
ousting suggested that the President had 
by no means settled the problem. But all 
Argentines took smiling satisfaction in the 
fact that opposing factions could dispute 
and demonstrate freely on a vital public 
issue without fear of Perdn-style oppres- 
sion. Even ex-Minister Dell'Oro said 
“I’m proud of the free debates going on 
at this moment over this case.” 


COLOMBIA 


Uprooting Protestantism 

The uprooting of Protestant missions in 
Colombia, many of them U.S.-sponsored 
goes steadily on. Missionary Juan de 
Jesus Varela reported last week that he 
had been haled before the military mayor 
of the village of Peque, and told that 
his services were a “mockery” to the Ro- 
man Catholic religion; he got 24 hours to 
get out of town. In little Tamalameque 
twelve Protestants were convicted of 
“holding services” and given a choice of 
$4.20 fines or ten days in jail (they chose 
jail sentences but were not held strictly 
to them). In the jailless hamlet of Colo- 
rado, two missionaries were held in stocks 
overnight on the parish priest’s charge 
that they had beaten and insulted him. 
The Division of Foreign Missions of the 
National Council of Churches reported 
last ek in New York that in April 
alone. 30 churches were closed by gov- 
ernment authorities. 

Though Colombia’s constitution guar- 








antees religious freedom to “all cults that 
lity.” 
anti-Protestantism appears to be drawing 
increasing support from the alliance be- 
tween the Catholic Church and the mili 





are not contrary to Christian mor 





tary government. President Gustavo Rojas 
Pinilla darkly links the Protestants with 
subversion. “International Communism,” 
he said early this year, “understands that 
in order to fight successfully in Colombia 
it must first destroy as much as possible 
our religious unity.” The archbishop of 
Popayan, in a pastoral letter, frow 
upon the “tenacious, deceitful and w 
organized propaganda put out by apostles 
of the Protestant heresy among us. 


Less fa 








ned 
il. 





natical Colombians, too, doubt- 
t 


less resent instances of aggressive mis- 






sionary proselytizing in Colombia, which 
overw Catholicism. 
But they also deplore closing the mis 
sions, because the missionaries run usef 
hospital 
Noanama, two Protestant nurses were 


elmingly profes 








s and schools. Last month in 





prevented by civil authorities from treat- 
ing a sick Protestant child, And the cur- 
rent Foreign Missions’ report says that 


more than Protestant schools have 


been closed in Colombia since 1948—to 
add to “46 church buildings destroyed by 
fire or dynamite” and ‘7s believers killed 
because of their religious faith.” 
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The ventilated 
MILAN $10 


Here is the very look and feel of summer—in this comfortably 
ventilated Milan, crafted by Stetson, The crater crease crown and 
narrow snap brim continue to set the style. You may have it in 


Apache brown (as shown). or in one of a host of other smart new 


Cool, Man, Cool! Yes, coolness 


Stetson mid-tones. The blending double-ombre band is both flattering you can see—and feel. The 
— . : P ; ‘ 7 on ae Stetson ventilated Milan is made 
and distinctive. Father's Day tip: A Stetson Straw Hat Gift Certifi- for air-cooled comfort. 


cate—from $5. srerson: First choice of the man on the way up. 


Stetson “Cushioned-to-Fit" leather has been the standard of hat comtort tor over 70 years. Stetson Hats are made only by John B. Stetson Company and its affiliated companies throughout the world 











genuine leather 
provides the 


final touch of elegance 


Genuine leather upholstery or trim on 
your Cadillac motor car richly merits 


that special measure of pride you feel. 





Fine leather is unique in its fashion 

leadership . . . unique in its practicality 
...and unique in the way it acquires 

a mellow patina with use. We suggest 
that you choose a Cadillac upholstered 


or trimmed in leather. 


Only genuine leather wears as well as it looks 


1) 
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THE UPHOLSTERY LEATHER GROUP, INC. Genuine leother upholstery or trim is available in the Cadillec 62 
= Pass - series on the Coupe DeVille, Sedon DeVille and Convertible. Also on 
99 West Bethune, Detroit 2, Michigan the Eldorado Biarritz, the Eldorado Seville and on the series 75 


genuine 





141 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Limousine ond the 60 Special Sedan. 




















=e «When a motorist takes possession of his first Cadillac, so deeply satisfying. For they come as extra dividends for his 
SS" she: does so expecting extraordinary things. But only on wisdom in choosing the “car of cars”, We suggest you visit 
rare occasions does he suspect how satisfying the car will be your dealer soon and investigate these lesser known Cadillac 
from the standpoint of practicality! And that is why its remark virtues—and learn some special news about cost and delivery 

ably low cost its wonderful economy of upkeep and 
the marvelous manner in which it retains its value are all CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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It's A Cinch...When 


Removing loose scale or paint with a wire brush 
is a quick way to prepare au surface for painting 
But, flying scale is mighty dangerous to the eyes 
In Stevan Dohanos’ painting “Spring Clean 
Up”, Dad is showing good judgment by wear 
ing safety glasses with his prescription in 4 
Super Armorplate Lenses 

Since Mother started wearing her new Tillyer 
Ful-Vue Trade-Marked Bifocals, her painting 
has improved considerably 

Dad says it looks like a professional job! More 


amazing than that, she can read the names on a 


American Optical ennai 





You SEE Well 


theatre marquee two blocks away and, she 
no longer passes up her best friends on the same 
side of the street! 

Both Mother and Dad realize that they have 
the finest ophthalmic eyewear that money can 
buy AO Tillyer Lenses, featuring “Balanced 
Vision” and American Optical smartly styled, 
precision frames 

How well do you see in all your activities? 
How long has it been since you have had a 
thorough visual examination? Why not plan to 


seek professional eyecare soon? 
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SETTS 


PEOPLE 


Names make news. 





Last week these 








names made thi 

After making his way to a literary 
luncheon in Chicago, seamy-side-of-life 
Novelist Nelson (The Man with the 


Golden Arm) Algren (see Books) de- 
plored authors whose prissy works ignore 
the back rooms and gutters.” Resolutely 
sticking to his conviction that Skid Row 
makes the choicest book fodder, Chicago 
Slum Runner Algren heartily stabbed at 
two contemporary upper-middle-class pro- 
“If Marjorie Morningstar and 
The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit were 
being married on my front porch at high 
noon, I wouldn't go to the wedding.” 





tagonists 


Amidst bustling all about the U.S, and 
the Caribbean area last year, blithe- 
spirited British Playwright-Actor-Com- 
poser Noel Coward got homesick and 
visited Britain for eight weeks. High price 
of gratifying his nostalgia: $70,000, the 
imount that Britain’s revenooers collected 
from him because he had set foot on the 
tight little isle.* Last week, on his way to 
France by ocean liner, Expatriate Coward 
gazed fondly through a porthole when 
his ship put in at Plymouth. “Ah, this 
beautiful England!” sighed he, “One step 
on dear old England for me now and it’s 
£25,000 gone bang.” Then, heart heavy 
but his bank account no lighter, he sailed 
on to France. 

At New York International Airport, 
Millionaire Sportsman Alfred Gwynne 
Vanderbilt, legally separated from his wife 
Jeanne (Trae, May 21) and about to be 








A Briton avoiding the United Kir n for an 
entire tax year may claim non-residence, thus 
win exemption from its income-tax levies 





United Press 
VETERANS RuSSELL & VANDERBILT 


In a hustle to Brussels. 
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Tue Trumans & Pope Pius XII 
Right at home in Rome. 


separated, by his own decision, from most 
of his racing stable, looked carefree as he 
emplaned for Brussels and a convention 
of the World Veterans Federation. Flying 
with him was Disabled Veteran Harold 
Russell, onetime cinemactor (The Best 
Years of Our Lives) and an official of 
the World Veterans Fund headed by Van- 
derbilt, a wartime Navy lieutenant and 
PT-boat skipper. 

Landing in France, Tourist Harry S. 
(for Swinomish) Truman, on his first 
trip to Europe since 1945 and Potsdam, 
was strolling the streets of Gay 
Paree, swinging his cane in best boule- 
vardier style, his jauntiness cramped only 
by a sprained ankle. Before leaving Inde- 
pendence, explained Truman, “I was get- 
ting some bags down the stairs and stum- 
bled. But it was 7 o'clock in the morning, 
so nobody can accuse me of anything.” 
He sipped coffee at the Café de la Paix, 
a favorite hangout for Artillery Captain 
Truman during leaves in World War I. 
After his short stop in Paris, he headed 
by train for Rome, Rolling through north- 
ern Italy, Democrat Truman grinned wry- 
ly at big regional election posters urging 
“Vote Republican!” Boisterously cheered 
with many a “Viva Truman!” at Rome's 
railtoad station, he was hustled to a special 


soon 


VIF waiting room—so fast that Bess 
Truman got lost in the shuffle, gained 


entry only after some door pounding. 
Meeting newsmen, Baptist Truman told 
them that 1) he still favors appointment 
of a U.S. ambassador to the Vatican 
2) he'll believe Soviet disarmament 
ForREIGN News) “when I see it,’ but 3) 
the U.S.S.R.’s Bulganin and Khrushchev 
would get a “cordial reception” if they 
visited the U.S. 

On forays from Rome’s Hassler Hotel 
(where the Trumans were lodged in the 
Eisenhower Suite), he saw the ancient 
sights, guided by Time Inc.'s Editor in 


(see 





Chief Henry R. Luce, filling in as_ host 
for ailing Ambassador to Italy Clare 
Boothe Luce NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 
At week's end, Harry Truman in top hat 
and formal morning dress, Bess in black 
went to the Vatican for a half-hour private 
audience with Pope Pius XII. What was 
discussed? Truman clammed up and 
smiled When I was President and a 
big shot came to call on me and told 
afterward what was said he didn't 
get in any more.” After a quick change 
to street clothing, the Trumans went to 
Sunday services at 77-year-old St. Paul's 
American Episcopal Church. This week, 
Tourist Truman was eager to be 
Venice, where, heard he, “the 
streets are flooded, and I want to see this 
for myself!” 


(see 


tireless 
off for 


2. >, 

Keeping a date with the law, Manhat- 
tan Gambler Frank Costello, 65, turned 
himself over to a U.S. marshal to start 
serving a five-year stretch for evading 
$28,532 in federal income taxes, was sent 
off to a detention jail to await his de- 
naturalization trial next month. 

Heroic Sailor Horatio Hornblower is 
a durable fiction stalwart who has seized 
his own creator, Britain's Novelist C. S. 
(The African Queen) Forester, and, ever 
bolstered by readers clamoring for more 
will not let him go. In Britain’s weekly 
Spectator, Author Forester last week dis- 
closed the agony to which his hero has 
long subjected him. Excerpt from Ballad: 
to an Old Friend: I set Your Lordship 
in the House of Peers— / But you have 
brought me many a quid pro quo / Because 
1 together twenty years . . 
Vet horrid Horry mawkish matelot, 
us more, I think, to friend 
Your name excruciates my 
I hope you roast in hell, Hora 
tio, / Because we've been together twenty 
years. 
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MEDICAL PROGRESS 
A Pictorial History 


EN Otto Bettmann was 13 he gave his 
father, a Berlin surgeon and bibliophile, 

“A Pictorial History of Medicine” as a birth- 
day present. It was a scrapbook compiled by 
the boy from clippings salvaged from his 
father’s wastebasket. This month Otto Bett- 
mann, 52, brought out a massive and informa- 
tive Pictorial History of Medicine ( Charles C. 
Thomas; $9.50) containing, besides 100,000 
words of illuminating text, some 1,000 items 
culled from the Bettmann Archive, which 
houses 10,000 pictures on medical topics from 
Anesthesia to Zymosis. The Pictorial fistory, 
covering the period from ancient Ezypt to 
1900, carries medicine through “the scarlet 
terror of epidemics, the white stillness of 
death, the grey fog of dark ages, and the 
golden brilliance of discovery.” To bring the 
story up to date would take a second volume. 





PULLEYS OF ARCHIMEDES were attached by doctors in ancient 
Alexandria to the Hippocratic ladder used in orthopedics—in 
this case, to set dislocated joints. Pulleys gave uniform traction. 
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SYPHILIS VICTIMS in the 16th-17th centuries were often 
subjected to 30 days in a bake-oven, heated by glowing, 
oft-replenished coals. In 1917 Psychiatrist Wagner-Jauregg 
found malarial fever useful in treating paretic syphilitics. 


\ 


—— 





INCLINED OPERATING TABLE in common use at the famed 
medical school in Salerno in the 12th century, foreshad- 
owed development of the Trendelenburg position (now 
used in several operations) by a Leipzig surgeon in 1881. 


- 


MEDICAL PIONEER Flemish-born André Wesel 
(better known as Vesalius) cut through medieval 
prejudice against dissection of the dead, sliced 


LAMB-TO-MAN blood transfusion 
was developed by daring French 
and British experimenters in the 








1660s. If patient survived one trans- 
fusion, a second would surely kill 
him by violent antibody reaction. 








through many ancient medical misconceptions. His 
great 1543 treatise on anatomy, De humani corporis 
fabrica, marked the beginning of modern medicine. 





FARADAY’S DISCOVERY of induced currents 
helped Guillaume Duchenne of Boulogne to 
trace and treat disorders of the brain and 
nervous system with electrodes on the head. 


CRAMPED CONFINEMENT was the “treat- 
ment” for many “maniacs” as late as 1800. 
At other times they were beaten, doused 
in ice water or spun on Ferris-type wheels. 
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Only Viceroy has 
20,000 filters... 
twice as many 
filters in every tip 
as the other two 
largest-selling fil- 
ter brands... to 
give the smoother 
Viceroy taste! 
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The exclusive Viceroy filter is made from 
pure cellulose—soft, snow-white, natural 
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Elite Composer 


In the jungly world of music, there is 
a sort of composers’ elite, whose members 
are deeply respected but relatively ob- 
scure. They are the composers who more 
often than not will be “discovered” by the 
public after they die, as was Bela Bartok. 
They get few performances because a) 
they write few works, b) they are con- 
stitutionally unsuited to the rigors of pro- 
moting performances, c) their music 
sounds forbiddingly difficult, and is twice 
as difficult to play. A member of this 
elite in good standing is Manhattan's 
Elliott Cook Carter,* who, at 47, is just 
coming into his own: a recording of his 
String Quartet by the Walden Quartet is 
being released (by Columbia) in June; 
another of a suite from the music for his 
ballet The Minotaur, played by Howard 
Hanson and the Eastman-Rochester 
Symphony Orchestra, has just been re- 
leased (by Mercury); and the Louisville 
Orchestra this week recorded his impos- 
ing new Variations for Orchestra. 

Skulking, Swirling, Staggering. Carter's 
works, old and new, are written uncom- 
promisingly in the counterpoint of dis- 
sonance and paced by skulking, stagger- 
ing, swirling rhythms. The Minotaur 
(1946) throws listeners into an unnerving, 


outworldish mood with its first heavy 
notes, seems to approach every sound 
with a fresh attitude as the music tum- 


bles along. The Quartet (1951), though 
far less accommodating, manages to 
achieve a satisfying interplay of tension 
and repose while carrying a quadrilogue 
at four different tempos simultaneously. 
High point is the slow movement, with a 
serene duo that floats calmly past the 
violent thrusts of the other two voices. 
The Variations for Orchestra (1955) is a 
big (25 minutes), brilliant work as rich 
in detail—but not so grotesque—as a 
Hieronymus Bosch painting. 

Carter deliberately concentrates on 
originality instead of themes or ideas al- 
ready proved. “You don’t get any money 
from this profession anyway,” he says in 
an assertive manner that conflicts with 
his shy appearance. “You might as well 
do things that amuse you. It takes me 
a long time to write a piece of music— 
anywhere from months to years—and 
simple ideas would bore me before I got 
through. Anyway, I want to invent some- 
thing I haven't heard before.” 

Man Catches Fire. Composer Carter 
took on his musical studies comparatively 
late in life, after he became an English 
major at Harvard in 1926, Those were 
the years when Serge Koussevitzky was 
leading the Boston Symphony through 
the most radical new music, and Carter 
caught fire. His first major work was a 
ballet, Pocahontas, in an advanced id- 
iom; then came a symphony, a piano 
sonata (written on a Guggenheim grant), 


* Others: Roger Sessions, Leon Kirchner, Mil- 
ton Babbitt, Andrew Imbrie. 


choral works and chamber music. Today 
he has a backlog of commissions that will 
keep him busy for another year. 
Chamber music has been Elliott Car- 
ter’s most successful field so far. He tends 
to mistrust the musical stage because it 
depends on so many people (but he yet 
may write an opera), and his orchestral 
works take too many rehearsals to be 
much performed. Nevertheless, he has 
no inclination to write for quick success. 





Composer CARTER 
Life after death. 


As the only son of a well-to-do Man- 
hattan lace importer, he inherited an in- 
come, and, in addition, he has made a 
pleasant discovery: “The music I like to 
write turns out to be the most popular 
anyway.” 


Withering Paradise? 


In Stuttgart, U.S. Mezzo-Soprano Grace 
Hoffman was asked to sing Amneris in 
Aida, despite the fact that she had to sing 
in Italian while the rest of the cast sang 
in German. She wowed the crowd. In Am- 
sterdam, U.S. Coloratura Soprano Mari- 
lyn Tyler accepted a rush call to sing 
Violetta in La Traviata, although she sang 
in unpopular German while the rest of the 
cast sang in Italian. After the first act, a 
year’s contract was offered to her. In Mu- 
nich, U.S. Tenor Howard Vandenburg ar- 
rived unannounced, auditioned and was 
hired on the spot. All over Europe, and 
especially in Germany, young American 
singers are singing for European audi- 
ences, hoping to follow in the paths of 
such Europe-polished Americans as Colo- 
ratura Mattiwilda Dobbs, Mezzo-Soprano 
Risé Stevens, Contralto Jean Madeira and 
Bass-Baritone George London to the ros- 
ter of Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera. 

Underworked Angels. Last week some 
80 Americans were under contract to Ger- 
man opera companies, and others were 
singing in France, Italy and England. Some 
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Los Angeles Head Office, 660 South Spring Street 


the Bank that knows California 


From the heart of downtown Los 
Angeles to northern lumber towns 
— wherever you go in California, 
you’re almost sure to find a Bank 
of America branch there to serve 
you. That’s why, if you are an 
out-of-state firm doing business 
in California, this is the one bank 
that can serve you best! With 
575 branches in 350 communities, 


Bank of America can provide you 
with on-the-spot information con- 
cerning collections and credit, sales 
data, marketing trends. Whether 
it’s a new business connection, a 
new office location, or a new plant 
site—if our statewide facilities can 
help to make your job easier, why 
not make it a point to get in touch 
with us soon ? 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ZRYSTAN2 ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICES 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 








Erismann 
SoprANo TYLER (AS VIOLETTA) 
A place to fly. 

of them, such as attractive Soprano Irene 
Callaway, who is making a success in 
Italy, arrived in Europe on Fulbright 
scholarships. Others got there by their 
own power, gladly took smaller salaries 
than they might earn at home for the 
satisfaction of treading the boards. “In 
the States,” says Stuttgart’s Mezzo Hoff- 
man, “you can sing like an angel, but un- 
less you get a break you can't find any 
place to sing. It’s like being a bird and 
not being allowed to fly. Even at the Met, 
I'd sing two or three times a year. Here I 
sing two or three times a week.” 

The big influx began about three years 
ago because of complementary conditions 
in the U.S. and Germany. The U.S., un- 
bombed and eating well, produced bumper 
postwar harvests of singers, but had few 
opera houses in which to employ them 
while Germany had rebuilt its 80 opera 
houses faster than it could replace their 
depleted ranks of singers. Americans 
flocked in, were often hired over Germans 
of comparable ability simply because of 
their healthy good-looks. German audi- 
ences, with their insatiable hunger for op- 
era (Munich alone puts on more perform- 
ances in a year than all major U.S. com- 
panies combined), showed no resentment, 

Stars-to-Be. But now the operatic 
paradise may be about to turn cold for 
Americans. Last week the German stage- 
artists union published an editorial de- 
manding that opera hire German artists, 
at least when they are as good as the in- 
vaders. Echoed Bonn’s General-Anzeiger: 
“After all, the foreign ladies do not stay 
here long. And we are not really a con- 
servatory for the stars-to-be of the U.S.A.” 


° 
Five Operas 

Chances for professional opera singers 
in the U.S. may be slim (see above), but 
for students in springtime they blossom 
like daffodils. Last week three U.S. schools 
ofiered five modern operas, composed by 
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faculty members and a graduate student 
and staged by the schools’ opera work- 
shops. All of them were in a conservative 
idiom, ranging in style from Gilbert & 
Sullivan to Menotti. The five: 

The Birthday of the Infanta, by Ron 
Nelson, 29, graduate student at Roches- 
ter’s Eastman School of Music, and com- 
poser of promotional-film sound tracks. 
Following Oscar Wilde’s story, a dwarf 
falls in love with a Spanish princess and 
persuades her to set up her throne in the 
forest. The scheme is frustrated by the 
captain of the guard, and tragedy closes 
in. The music reminded listeners of both 
Puccini and Menotti, and suggested that 
Birthday will have many happy returns. 

The Rope, by Louis Mennini, 35, East- 
man faculty member and brother of Man- 
hattan Composer Peter Mennin. The plot 
is based on a one-act play by Eugene 
O'Neill. An old miser dangles a 
from a barn rafter, hoping his son will 
hang himself. Instead, the son decides 
to torture the miser into revealing his 
money’s hiding place. Composer Mennini 
spent a summer learning the ins and outs 
of opera composition at Tanglewood, and 
used his knowledge well. The rub was 
the music; it seemed too charmingly melo- 
dious for the gruesome plot. 

Beyond Belief, by Thomas Canning, 
45, Eastman faculty member and com- 
poser of lots of gay, light music. This one 
is a fantastic satire of the atomic age 
and all its perils. A group of grey pro- 
fessors discovers the “key to conscious- 
ness,” which permits knowledge of the 
past and future. The problem, compli- 
cated by young love. is whether to keep 
the discovery secret or turn it over to 
the authorities. Instrumentalists were 
seated in niches around the and 
played frothy music as the performers 
spoke and sang. 

The Land Between the 
Indiana University’s Associate Profes- 
sor Carl Van Buskirk, 49. The story is 
adapted from a poem by Yale's Novelist- 
Professor Robert Penn Warren (All the 
King’s Men). It tells of a roistering, roth 
century innkeeper on the Cumberland 
River whose pleasure it is to lead trav- 
elers to his spring and then kill and rob 
them. His son escapes, returns in Act II 
(twelve later) unrecognized, and 
allows himself to die under his father’s 
hatchet. Composer Van Buskirk, who 
composed his score on piano and tape 
recorder, gave the orchestra a plaintive 
parlgr-organ quality and the singers some 
striking dramatic climaxes. 

Pantaloon, by Manhattan’s Robert 
Ward, 39. assistant to the president of 
Juilliard School of Music. The plot, 
adapted from He Who Gets Slapped by 
Russian Symbolist Leonid Andreyev, con- 
cerns a disturbed fellow who joins a 
circus as a clown for deep-seated reasons 
of his own. Composer Ward's music re- 
sembles Mascagni’s, with thick textures, 
sweeping strings and sweet harmonies, 
and thus Pantaloon has the makings of 
a successful theater piece. Unfortunately, 
the drama does not need, or benefit from, 
the addition of music. 
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“That's what automotive engineers 

say about motor oil made from 
nature's finest crude...Pennsylvania.” 

From crude to crankcase, every 
brand of Pennsylvania motor oil 
has outstanding natural advantages 
that make ict best for protecting 
and lubricating today’s high-speed, 
precision-fitted engines. 

Take a tip from Pete Penn. At 
your next oil change, refill with a 
brand of Pennsylvania motor oil 
. .. available at good dealers 
around the world. 
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O as in Condominium 

Two years ago, when she was only elev- 
en, pretty, brown-eyed Melody Sachko 
(rhymes with Natch, Joe) had plodded 
through to the finals of the annual Scripps- 
Howard National Spelling Bee. But that 
time, the Pittsburgh policeman’s daughter 
tripped over atelier (she spelled it “ate- 
lia”) and wound up in sixth place. Then 
Melody’s mother, Natalie, took over. She 
drilled Melody over the dishwashing, left 
her little time for her favorite diversion: 
shooting pool in the basement. Thumbing 
through dictionaries, Natalie Sachko typed 
out some 25,000 words—each with its cor- 
rect pronunciation and meaning—on in- 
dividual slips of paper. She was deter- 
mined that Melody would win next time, 

In last year’s district finals, Melody, a 
straight A student at Pittsburgh’s Carrick 
Junior High, muffed thyrsus, placed sec- 
ond. Natalie Sachko rolled up her sleeves 
and stepped up the training program, saw 
to it that Melody pored over the word 
slips for at least an hour each night, upped 
it to three hours as the Bee buzzed nearer. 

C as in Deciduous When the Big Test 
came in Washington's Commerce Depart- 
ment auditorium one day last week, Mel- 
ody felt that she was as ready as she 
would ever be. But so did 62 other crack 
young (aged 12-14) spellers, the pick of 
some 5,000,000 school kids from all over 
the U.S. And for the first time in Bee 
history, the boys outnumbered the girls, 
34 to 29. 

Most of the first words were wieldy 
enough, at least to Melody: conductor, 
scientist, julep. Almost as fast as Pro- 
nouncer Benson S. Alleman rolled them 
off his 670-word list, they were shot back, 
letter-perfect, in Southern drawls, crisp 
New England accents or Midwestern 
twangs. Then one boy spelled ardent with 
an a, and a 14-year-old girl had the same 





WINNER SACHKO 
Mother knew best. 


trouble with /avender, ending with ar. An- 
other victim spelled conscientious with a 
c instead of ¢. Clyde W. Dawson, 13, of 
New Mexico, tacked an se to the end of 
incandescence, and in a real gone voice 
groaned: “Oh-oh, I goofed!” 

As the new horrors (suserainty, bacci- 
vorous, ichthyology) flew at her, Melody 
said a few silent prayers. Once she thought 
she was a goner: Does deciduous begin 
with des or dec? Haltingly, she guessed 
right. But the Bee took its toll: founder- 
ing on defilade, 13-year-old Cynthia Ker- 
tos of Cleveland wept. 

Unlucky Round No. 13 started off omi- 
nously (mnemonic, bifurcation) but was 
the first perfect round of the day. The 





EXAMINATION TIME IN BARCELONA 
The brains in Spain stay mainly on the plain... 
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next round whittled down the boys’ ranks 
by a whopping six. Melody spelled each 
word to herself, working up her confidence 
as, one by one, the others fell by the way. 

| as in Cretinous. By Round No. 23, 
Melody was holding her ground with only 
two other girls. Then cretinous was spelled 
with an e, and there was only one obsta- 
cle left between her and the $1,000 prize: 
plump, 13-year-old Sandra Owen of the 
Sugar Creek Township School at Justus, 
Ohio. Wilting under mounting pressure, 
Sandra took off her jacket for the final 
bout. “Afflatus,” fired Pronouncer Alle- 
man, and explained its meaning (an in- 
spiration ). ““A-f—” Sandra hesitated, then 
tried writing it out on the stage with her 
right toe—‘f-l-a-t-o-u-s.” Ping went the 
punch bell. Melody got that one right, but 
she still had one more to go. She began 
impassively: “C-o-n-d-o-” (pause), con- 
fidently rattled off the rest: “M-/-N-/- 
U-M.” Delighted shrieks rent the audito- 
rium as Pronouncer Alleman reached to 
congratulate the Bee’s 29th champion. 

Sitting in the second row, Natalie Sach- 
ko beamed with satisfaction at her daugh- 
ter’s victory. And what would Melody do 
with the $1,000 prize? Give 10% to 
her church, St. John the Baptist Ukrai- 
nian Catholic Church, put the balance 
away for a college education (her prefer- 
ence: University of Pittsburgh). Why 
did the outnumbered girls lick the boys? 
Said Melody: “Boys don’t 
as much as girls.” 


Spanish Cutlets 4 la Mode 


The brains in Spain stay mainly on the 
plain of honorable cheating in the univer- 
sities. Cheating on exams, nearly universal 
there, becomes dishonorable only when 
the cheater gets caught. Few realized how 
great a premium this risk placed on stu- 
dent ingenuity, however, until last month, 
when waggish José Antonio Suarez, the 
students’ cultural-activities boss at the 
University of Barcelona, organized a pub- 
lic exhibition of chuletas. A chuleta (\iter- 
ally, cutlet) is academic slang for a crib 
note or, by extension, any cribbing device. 
Opposed by the University of Barcelona's 
brass, Suarez went ahead on his own. He 
proposed anonymity and return of chule- 
tas to all exhibitors. 

A Work of Handicraft. Divided into 
classical and modern sections, the show 
opened with 25 exhibits, drew hordes of 
admiring students and scores of professors 
who were torn by mixed emotions. In 
Suarez’ opinion, the modern section was a 
bit of a flop: “A chuleta, to be worthy, 
must bear the imprint of the student’s 
personality and be a work of Spanish 
handicraft.” 

The classical section was the eye- 
opener; it proved a smash hit and carried 
the show for a month-long run. Some crib 
notes were submitted attached to all man- 
ner of haberdashery and footwear (usually 
pasted on insteps). But first prize went to 
a crib note running on tiny rollers, all 
concealed in a matchbox equipped with 
apertures for covert reading. Second prize: 
an inch-square scrap of onionskin paper 
bearing complete summaries, in three 
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Those who are really being honored... 
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and medical research scientists 


of America 


We are proud that our television series on the NBC network, 
“The March of Medicine’, has been selected to receive the first 
Albert Lasker Award in the field of television and radio, 


But we feel that those really being honored are the physicians and 
research scientists of America. 


These men—their dedication, their hospitals, their laboratories and 
their loyal staffs—have made it possible for “The March of Medi- 


cine” to report the story of medical progress to the public. 


The Lasker Awards heretofore have been bestowed on many of 
the nation’s outstanding medical scientists and journalists. As a 
member of the pharmaccutical industry, we are particularly grate- 
ful for the honor represented by this award. 


We are also grateful for the support we have continually 
received from the American Medical Association, which has 


cooperated in this series from the very beginning. 


“Vem, bh. 


Francis Boyer 
President 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
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WHAT A JOY TO BOARD 
A PULLMAN AND RELAX! 






When you travel by Pullman you travel 
in peace. That’s what is unique about 
it. After a nerve-frazzling day at the 
office, you hardly want to compound 
the confusion by adding travel tension 
on top of it all! 

How much better to board a Pullman 
and relax! It’s amazing, too, how often 
Pullman actually saves you time. It 
speeds you on as you sleep... gets you 
there fast and for sure... with never a 
moment’s worry over crowded high- 
ways or stormy skies, 

You step into your quict hotel-room 
on wheels... relax over some leisurely 
reading, dining or refreshment... sink 
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into a king-size bed and let Pullman do 
the rest! Next morning, there you are, 
in the heart of your destination city— 
relaxed, refreshed and ready for a day 
of satisfying achievement, 

Only Pullman makes this possible! 
Try it on your next trip. We think 
you will make “Travel by Pullman” 
your regular, restful travel habit! 


YOU'RE SAFE AND SURE 


Ullman 


© 1086, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Have a rent-a-car 
waiting if you wish! 
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of three subjects. Third 


colors of ink, 
prize: an innocuous-looking chunk of rock 
crystal, ostensibly a paperweight, actually, 


when viewed from the proper angle, a 
powerful magnifier of a series of chemical 
formulas. 

Situation Normal. Emboldened by 
such an open airing of clever chuletas, 
some professors, far from trying to bury 
them, praised them. To Dr. José Maria 
Pi y Sufer. dean of the University of 
Barcelona’s law school, a good chuleta is 
the mark of an alert student who has 
pored long and well over his lessons. Cit- 
ing the exceptional case of a deaf student 
whose answers were perfect in an oral ex- 
amination on canon law, Dean Sumer re- 
calls that months later he learned that the 
lad’s ears were as excellent as the grade 
he got. His hearing aid was actually a 
chuleta, a two-way phone with a wire 
running from the student to the back of 
the large classroom, where an accomplice 
armed with a canon-law textbook, dictated 
flawless responses directly into the exami- 
nee’s ear. Said Dr. Pi y Sumner: “If I had 
realized he was cheating at that time, I 
would have given him a double A. The 
fellow will go far!” 

This week, all over Spain, most univer- 


| sity students were busily cheating on their 





final exams. Reported a Madrid univer- 
sity professor serenely; The chuleta situa- 
tion is “normal.” Agreeing, Barcelona's 
José Suarez explained: “Passing an exam 
on the honor system would make the 
whole matter serious. How could one 
cheat after being honor-bound not to? It's 
better to be supervised. Then it’s our 
wits against theirs.” 


Report Card 

@ The Federal Republic of Germany has 
established 60 special scholarships for 
U.S. graduate students in gratitude for 
U.S. postwar help. The scholarships, which 
include tuition and round-trip travel, may 
apply to any institution of higher educa- 
tion in West Germany or West Berlin. 
Prerequisite: a knowledge of German. 
@ After waiting 34 months for their pay 
the 23 schoolteachers of Avoca, Pa. (pop. 
4,000) went on strike, gave 568 students 





| an unscheduled holiday. 


Q In Detroit, Air Force Chief of Staff 
General Nathan F. Twining suggested 
method for meeting the critical shortage 
of high-school science and math teachers: 
“Within the Air Force are thousands of 
technically trained men who could teach 
high-school science subjects . . . Natural- 
ly, this is a voluntary program both for 
the schools and for our men. We see this 
as one way to help until the current teach- 
er shortage is remedied.” 

@ Richard A. Kane, 22, a senior graduat- 
ing this June from M.1.T., has set up an 
annual scholarship to be paid for from 
his own earnings. Next fall Kane starts 
work as a physics instructor at Detroit's 
Wayne University, will also be employed 
this summer at the General Motors Tech- 
nical Center. His total salary—$8,coo— 
is more than Kane thinks he will need, 
so he is assigning $1,200 yearly to his 
scholarship fund. 
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At home or abroad. VAT 69 is the 
one Scotch that stands out. 
Here, all the good things of Scotch are 
at their very best—the soft, mellow 


quality, the velvet-smooth flavour. 





Compliment your taste with VAT 69, 
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y SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 
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IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY—86.8 PROOF 
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“Be careful—drive safely” , 


ASHING is truly the word for the new 
D 56 General Motors cars—both in the 
sweeping verve of their fresh new styling 
and in the trigger-quick responsiveness of 


their advanced automatic transmissions. 


For General Motors not only pioneered the 
automatic transmission — it has produced 
far more than any other car maker. Out of 
this vast experience have come new velvet- 
smooth °56 versions of Powerglide in 
Chevrolet, Variable Pitch Dynaflow in 
Buick and new fluid-coupled Hydra-Matic 





in Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Cadillac. 


With these super-transmissions the extra 
reserve power of GM’s new higher-compres- 
sion engines is yours to command at a 
pedal-tap. And you are further safeguarded 
by improvements like interlocking safety- 
type door locks and precision-aimed head- 
lights for greater visibility. Power steering, 
power brakes and seat belts are available. 
Yes, for top style. top performance, top 
safety, your key to greater value is the key 
to any “56 GM car. See your GM dealer. 


transmissions, too 





1956 Cadillac Convertible 


GENERAL 


: MOTORS 
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Look what you can do 


with colored tapes ! 








COMBINE packages in attractive com- 
bination “deals” at production-line 
speeds. “Scotch” Cellophane Tape and 
“Scotch” Automatic Package Bun- 
dler do it at a rate of 75 deals a minute 
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DECORATE products. Above: foun- 
tain stools are trimmed with stripes 
of red “Scotch” Brand Acetate Fibre 
Tape No. 700, Economical and easy 
toapply; long-aging and tight-holding. 


Rolls of color... 
hundreds of useS! sseeecne< 


Applicator and printed tape at speeds 


to 300 units a minute. Almost all 
Hundreds of uses?-possibly thousands! Every department in Scotch” Brand Tapes are printable. 





your plant can use “Scotch” Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tapes in 
colors. Some of these tapes are strong enough to tow a truck; others 
stick even in freezing cold. Still another group is acid, alkali, and 
solvent resistant. Here are a few uses you're sure to find: decorat- 
ing, sealing, color coding, banding, joining, labeling. Ask your tape 
distributor about “Scotch” Brand Tapes in colors, or write us 
direct. Address: 3M Co., St. Paul 6, Minn., Dept. MB-56. 

Always specify “Scotch” Brand, the quality tape... and stick 
with it! 





COLORED TAPES . . . among the more than 300 pressure-sensitive tapes 


CODE piping, conduits, cables, fuel 
for industry, trademarked . . . lines, for easier identification, safer 
7 maintenance with bands of “Scotch” 
Plastic Tape. Eight vivid colors form 
thousands of combinations 
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SCIENCE 





One Big Greenhouse 


Since the start of the industrial revolu- 
tion, mankind has been burning fossil fuel 
(coal, oil, etc.) and adding its carbon to 
the atmosphere as carbon dioxide. In 50 
years or so this process, says Director 
Roger Revelle of the Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography, may have a violent ef- 
fect on the earth’s climate. 

Tons of CO:. The temperature of the 
earth's surface depends largely on two 
minor constituents of the atmosphere: 
water vapor and carbon dioxide. They 
are transparent to the short-wave energy 
(light and near infra-red) that comes 
from the sun, but opaque to most of the 
long-wave heat radiation that tries to re- 
turn to space. This “greenhouse effect” 
traps heat and makes the earth’s surface 
considerably warmer than it would be if 
the atmosphere had no water vapor or 
carbon dioxide in it. An increase in either 
constituent would make it warmer still. 
Warm eras in the geological past may 
have been caused by CO, from volcanoes, 

At present the atmosphere contains 2.35 
trillion tons of carbon dioxide, existing in 
equilibrium with living plants and sea 
water (which tends to dissolve it). Up to 
1860, man's fires added only about 500 
million tons per year, and the atmosphere 
had no trouble in getting rid of this small 
amount. But each year more furnaces and 
engines poured CO, into the atmosphere. 
In 1900, the amount was 3 billion tons. 
By 1950, it was 9 billion tons. By 2010, 
if present trends continue, 47 billion tons 
of carbon dioxide will enter the air each 
year. 

This will be only 2% of the total car- 
bon dioxide, but if it is more than can be 
dissolved by the oceans or absorbed by 
plants or minerals, the concentration of 
CO; in the atmosphere will tend to in- 
crease. The greenhouse effect will be in- 
tensified. Some scientists believe that this 
is the cause of recent warming of the 
earth's climate. Dr. Revelle has his doubts. 

Chain of Effects. In the future, if the 
blanket of CO, produces a temperature 
rise of only one or two degrees, a chain 
of secondary effects may come into play. 
As the air gets warmer, sea water will 
get warmer too, and COy dissolved in it 
will return to the atmosphere. More water 
will evaporate from the warm ocean, and 
this will increase the greenhouse effect 
of the CO:. Each effect will reinforce the 
other, possibly raising the temperature 
enough to melt the icecaps of Antarctica 
and Greenland, which would flood the 
earth’s coastal lands. 

Dr. Revelle has not reached the stage 
of warning against this catastrophe, but 
he and other geophysicists intend to keep 
watching and recording. During the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year (1957-58), 
teams of scientists will take inventory of 
the earth’s CO, and observe how it shifts 
between air and sea. They will try to find 
out whether the CO, blanket has been 
growing thicker, and what the effect has 
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been. When all their data have been 
studied, they may be able to predict 
whether man’s factory chimneys and auto 
exhausts will eventually cause salt water 
to flow in the streets of New York and 
London. 


The Burgeoning Earth 

What can the world expect during the 
next century as its population increases 
and its resources diminish? Last week in 
Manhattan three Caltech experts, Geo- 
chemist Harrison Brown, Biologist James 
F. Bonner and Psychologist John R. Weir, 
who have been studying this problem as a 
team, were optimistic—with qualifications. 

They agreed that the world’s popula- 
tion, now 2.6 billion, will continue to in- 
crease, reaching about 6.5 billion in 100 





tive look at the world’s future food 
supply. He points out that if all the 
carbon produced on earth by land plants 
(16 billion tons a year) were in edible 
form, it would feed 46 times the present 
human population; the carbon from cul- 
tivated lands alone is ten times as much 
as is needed. A large part of it is inedible 
stems, leaves, etc., and another large part 
is wasted by domestic animals or con- 
sumed by insects and other pests, but Dr. 
Bonner believes that with effort more of 
it could be made available. 

The U.S, is not likely to have much food 
trouble. Allowing for a reasonable im- 
provement in agricultural methods, U.S. 
land can feed 400 million. The people will 
still eat well, but will not get quite as 
much meat. Most of the rest of the world 
will not fare as well, but Dr. Bonner be- 
lieves that if all potentially arable land 
is cultivated intensively but still con- 
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CaLrecn’s BONNER, Brown & WEIR 
For food and fuel, rocks and sea-pigs. 


years. Industrialism will spread to un- 
derdeveloped areas. Both these trends will 
put tremendous strain on supplies of 
mineral raw materials. 

Mine the Rock. Fortunately, Dr. 
Brown says, ore deposits get bigger as they 
fall in grade. Clay, which is everywhere, is 
a low-grade aluminum ore, and sulphur 
can be extracted from plentiful calcium 
sulphate (gypsum). Even ordinary rocks 
can be processed for their minerals. One 
hundred tons of an average igneous rock, 
é.g., granite, contain eight tons of alumi- 
num, five tons of iron, 1,200 lbs. of 
titanium, 180 Ibs. of manganese, 70 lbs. 
of chromium, etc. Dr. Brown believes 
that the time may come when rock is 
refined into 20 or 30 products. Rock 
reserves will last indefinitely, and only 
energy will be needed to exploit them. 

But what about energy? Some authori- 
ties believe that a world population of 3 
billion living at the “American level” 
would exhaust accessible deposits of fossil 
fuel in 23 years. Atomic energy, however, 
is inexhaustible. After all rich uranium 
ores are gone, the same granite that is 
processed for metals will supply uranium 
and thorium for atomic energy. Each ton 
of average granite contains as much energy 
as 50 tons of coal. 

Biologist Bonner took a hard, imagina- 


ventionally, about 7.6 billion people can 
have a passable diet. 

Water the Desert. Dr. Bonner does not 
think much of chemical synthesis of food 
or growing algae in nutrient solutions. 
Much more promising, he believes, is the 
irrigation of the world’s deserts by fresh- 
ened sea water. Such agriculture will be 
expensive, but it can be done if the need 
is great enough. Another potential re- 
source is the ocean. Wild fish will never 
be a really large source of food, and the 
microscopic vegetation of the sea is too 
dilute for easy harvesting. But Dr. Bonner 
thinks that some algae-eating animal (a 
“sea-pig’) may be domesticated or de- 
veloped to graze on sea water as cattle 
graze on grass. His conclusion is that there 
is no practical limit to the amount of 
food that the world can produce. 

Both Brown and Bonner qualify their 
optimism by pointing out the enormous 
amount of research, development and con- 
struction that must be invested in each 
new method of winning energy, minerals 
or food. To accomplish these things, says 
Psychologist Weir, the world will have to 
have peace, and free communication. I 
will also need more and better-trained 
scientists and engineers, for the future of 
the crowded earth will be determined by 
the quality of its technology. 
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The Whole Story of Pitching 
(See Cover) 

Moved one day by intimations of mor- 
tality, that bibulous philosopher. W. C. 
Fields, looked back on his arid boyhood 
home and chose his modest alternative 
to death: “On the whole, I'd rather be 
in Philadelphia.” 

2oth century's beneficiaries of 
William Penn's “Holy Experimer 
in “Virtue, Liberty and Independence 
might even share this sentiment. A sip of 
their chlorine-loaded tap water and they 
understand why Fields shunned the liquid 
all his lif trip downtown and they 
know why he hated the city’s narrow, 
crosshatched streets. A baseball park 
should be a place to get away from all 
this, but these days even a trip to Connie 
Mack Stadium is seldom a pleasure. The 
Philadelphia Phillies, now the only major- 
league team in town, are stumbling 
through their 1956 schedule with all the 
grace of corporation lawyers cutting up 
at a church picnic 

Yet Philadelphia's tiny army of base- 
ball fans can still look the world in the 

e. The Phillies may not add up to much 
of a team, but for the moment it is more 
than enough that they boast the best 
pitcher in baseball. This season, as for 
many a long summer, Philadelphia's oft- 
punctured pride rides high on the strong 
right arm of isiting Middle Westerner 
named Robin Evan Roberts. 

The muscular (6 ft. 1 in., 190 lbs.), 
29-year-old fugitive from the chores on 
an Illinois farm is almost too good to be 
true. Ever since he came up to the Phillies 
in 1948 after two brief months in the 
bush leagues, he has plodded out to take 
his pitching turn with every-fourth-day 
regularity. Dedicated to the old-fashioned 
notion that he is getting paid for throwing 
the ball over the plate, and not for dem- 
onstrating some trick delive or practic- 
ing some offbeat vaudeville act for the 
TV cameras, Roberts has performed his 
job with an efficiency deadly to 1) oppo- 
nents and 2) baseball records. In his 
third major-league season he won 20 
games—a record no other Philly had even 
flirted with since the hard-drinking days 
of the late great Grover Cleveland 
ander. Now, six years later, he has y 
to fall back below the 20-game 
No major-leaguer has done so well since 
the days (1 33) of the Philadelphia 
Athletics’ Lefty Grove.t 

Aside from 1950, when he pitched the 
Phillies to the National League pennant, 
Roberts has been playing for a club that 
has never wound up better than third. 
But over the years he has started, fin- 
ished and won more games than any 
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other active major-league pitcher. And 
always, even losing, he has found the 
plate with such grim routine that in an 
astonishing total of 2,272 innings of big- 
league ball, he has been charged with only 
500 walks (less than two a game), has 
made only 19 wild pitches, hit only 28 
batters. He has thrown 1.179 strikeouts. 

Dismal & Decent. For a while, such 
heady success seemed too rich for Phila- 
delphia’s blood. The monumental indiffer- 
ence that was ultimately to.run Connie 
Mack’s old Athletics all the way to 
Kansas City was far from dissolved by 
Roberts’ effortless and somehow unexcit- 
ing pitching. And if winning ball games 
was not enough, off the field the young 
man was about as colorful as the third 
fellow from the end in the class picture. 
The few real fans in town felt like Huck 
Finn trying to warm up to the Widow 
Douglas: “It was rough . . . considering 
how dismal regular and decent the widow 
was in all her ways.” Robin Roberts was 
an earnest young man interested only in 
giving the enemy its lumps, while the 
fans, as one of them explains it today, 
were looking for a player “who can give 
us lumps in the throat.” 

Unfortunately the rest of the team 
also cried out for color. There are men 
who still insist that Owner Bob Carpenter 
was desperately hoping to find some 
headline-catching shenanigans when he 
hired a private eye to shadow some of 
his players two years ago. At any rate 
Millionaire Sportsman Carpenter learned 
nothing that he has not known for years: 
all his money has yet to buy him a pol- 
ished team. 

Still, in the Phillies the nucleus 
is there. Behind the plate, crafty Veteran 
Andy Seminick makes up in pure baseball 
savvy what he lacks in hitting; Granny 
Hamner at shortstop is a real pro; Richie 
Ashburn and Del Ennis belong in any 
man’s outfield. As for pitchers, though, 
unless Southpaw Curt Simmons gets back 
his “bonus baby’ form and until the 
trade for the Cardinals’ Harvey Haddix 
pays off, Robin Roberts is the Phillies’ 
only reliable performer. 

The Philadelphia fans have learned to 
appreciate him, and now they understand 
what his opponents mean when they call 
Righthander Roberts an _ old-fashioned 
pitcher. He never bothers with fancy stuff 
but makes do with what he has: a dinky 
curve, a sneaky but unspectacular fast 
ball, and a frustrating change of pace. He 
offers no single dramatic talent—he has 
no counterpart of Carl Hubbell’s spectac- 
ular screwball, Walter Johnson's terrify- 
ing fast ball, Bobby Feller’s strikeout 
touch. Pitch for pitch, many of his con- 
temporaries have what the trade calls 
“more stuff,” pitches that are harder, fast- 
er, or trickier. But better than any of 
them now on the mound, Robin Roberts 
can put the ball where he wants. There 
is one precious-diamond word for him— 
control. 

Ball on Ice. In this era of short fences 
and hopped-up baseballs, Roberts’ achieve- 
ments are not easily come by. Managers 
flash their signals from the bench and 
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teammates baw] their encouragement. But 
pitching is a loner’s art. Once a man places 
his forefoot on the white rubber slab and 
takes aim at the plate 60 ft. 6 in. away, 
he is on his own. Only his craft and 
strength can whip the ball safely past the 
Waiting batter. 

Time was when pitchers got a better 
break. Before Babe Ruth taught club own- 
ers that home runs and high-hitting games 
mean cash customers, the game was played 
with a dead ball, Often when a home 
team took the field for the first time, 
they used a “refrigerator” ball, carefully 
chilled in the clubhouse icebox to make it 
even deader. There was no rule against 
spitballs, so with a cud of chewing to- 


bacco or a wad of slippery elm, a clever 


man could keep the ball hopping all aft- 
ernoon. After roughing up one side of the 
ball, pitchers used to shine the other side 


Low and away or high and t 


on a part of their uniform heavily dosed 
with paraffin. Thus treated, the ball would 
really dance. 

Unlike modern games, where dozens of 
new balls are used in nine innings, the 
games of the memorable days of Cy 
Young and Rube Waddell, Rube Mar- 
quard and Jeff Tesreau and Ed Cicotte 
used the same ball inning after inning. 
Batters pounded it until it was brown and 
hard to see, pitchers doctored its horse- 
hide; everything was stacked against the 
hitter (everything, that is, except for the 
occasional inspirations of such oldtimers 
as the pre-World War I Phillies’ Otto 
Knabe and Mike Doolan, who once broke 
up a game with the Giants by swabbing 
the ball with capsicum salve, an irritant 
that sent Spitballer Jeff Tesreau to the 
showers with painfully swollen lips after 
only three innings). 
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Play It Mean. Today occasional pitch- 
ers may still get away with an occasional 
outlawed spitter, but that dangerous pitch 
has all but vanished. Just about the only 
survival from baseball’s rowdy youth is 
the “accidental” beanball, the close pitch 
that keeps a batter honest by forcing him 
back from the plate, that keeps him from 
taking a toe-hold and getting set to pow- 
der the ball. If the Phillies’ Coach Whit- 
low Wyatt, who learned his baseball man- 
ners as one of Leo Durocher’s Dodgers, 
had his way, Philly pitchers would put the 
brush-back pitch to constant use. “I think 
you ought to play it mean,” says Whit, 
“like Durocher did. They ought to hate 
you on the field.” Pitcher Roberts does 
not fill Coach Wyatt's prescription. “He 
won't knock down a batter,” complains 
the coach. “Says it don’t do him any 
good, doesn’t help him any. Well, it sure 
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helped me. Hell, if it was my own brother, 
I'd knock him down as soon as I would 
anyone else. It's my meat and bread 
he’s trying to take away.” 

In his stubborn refusal to toss bean- 
balls, Roberts resembles the late great 
Walter Johnson of the lackluster Wash- 
ington Senators. The “Big Train” was a 
self-confident competitor who occasional- 
ly went so far as to serve up fat ones 
to hitters suffering from nerve-racking 
slumps. But throwing at a batter was un- 
thinkable. Johnson never even waited for 
umpires to discard scuffed balls; as soon 
as he saw one he tossed it aside, for fear 
it might force him to throw his fast one 
wild and injure the man at the plate. 

Even an intentional walk is alien to 
Robin Roberts’ kind of pitching. He plays 
the percentages, counts on his control to 
put the ball where the batter can hit it, 
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but not safely. “Take a .333 hitter,” says 
the Phillies’ Coach Wally Moses. “Well, 
he’s only going to get a hit once out of 
three times. Take Willie Mays: he comes 
up about 500 times a season, and he hits 
so homers. Hell, that’s only one in ten. 
It'd be silly to walk him. Well, Roberts 
figures those are pretty good odds.” 

The odds would be even better if Rob- 
erts were willing to throw a few close ones 
to keep hitters loose. But his opponents 
know that he won't, so they occasionally 
scrounge off him. They step into the bat- 
ter’s box with complete confidence that 
he will put the ball near the plate (“The 
inclination is just to say ‘Strike! Strike! 
Strike!" says Umpire Jocko Conlon. 
“He's so close you gotta watch him like an 
eagle.”’) If the hitters happen to be hot, 
they can dig in and hammer him unmerci- 
fully. This refusal to throw anywhere but 
over the plate has earned him at least one 
unenviable record: last year he allowed 
41 home runs, a major-league mark. 

Dainty Switch. A calm man, Roberts 
recovers quickly from even the most awe- 
some shellfire. This season, after winning 
his first three games. he was beaten in 
the next three, knocked out of the box 
twice. Another pitcher might have won- 
dered whether that inevitable slide down 
had begun. Not Roberts. One night last 
week, with his cool and easy motion on the 
mound and his reckless behavior on the 
base paths, he beat the league-leading 
Milwaukee Braves almost singlehanded, 
2-1. He struck out ten men, allowed only 
eight hits, tore home from second on an 
eighth-inning infield single. slid head first 
into big Del Crandall at the plate. jarred 
the catcher loose from the ball and scored 
the run that tied up the game. When 
Roberts took his turn again, four days 
later, the red-hot sluggers of the Cincin- 
nati Redlegs sighted in on his polite 
pitching and beat him handily, 5-1. There 
was never a sign of wildness; it was just 
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one of the days when the percentages 
ran against him. 

Such hell-bent base running—some- 
thing of a rarity among pampered pitchers 
who figure that their only work waits for 
them on the mound—is typical of Rob- 
erts’ attitude toward baseball. He loves 
every minute of the game. He is a better- 
than-average fielder, can knock down 
the line drives that whistle back from the 
batter's box, moves fast and surely to field 
bunts. Despite his dainty, mincing style 
at the plate, he is a competent (.250) 
switch-hitter. “I'm happy as can be out 
there,” he says. “I enjoy all of it—fielding 
and swinging at bat and all that stuff. If 
you enjoy baseball and are out there 
playing when you're a kid, you can become 
all-round.” 

He Could've Done Worse. Robin Rob- 
erts began the rounding-off process early, 
By the time he was seven he was nourish- 
ing a well-developed dislike for his allotted 
chores on the Roberts farm near Spring- 
field, Ill.; everything came second to 
learning how to play games—basketball, 
baseball, anything at all. “He never had a 
ball out of his hand,” his mother Sarah 
Roberts remembers. “‘Ah well,”’ says his 
proud Welsh father Tom. “He could've 
done a lot worse.” 

But at the time young Robin's gold- 
bricking held less appeal to a man who 
had come up the hard way from the back- 
breaking labor and pocket-pinching strikes 
of a Lancashire coal mine. Father Roberts 
recalls his barely controlled anger the day 
Robin deliberately broke a hoe to avoid 
work. The outraged father took a fly 
swatter to his son’s well-padded bottom 
(“It don’t hurt your hand and it don’t 
mark the kid”). But Robin went right on 
playing. When he couldn't talk one of his 
three brothers into playing catch, he 
would prop an old mattress against the 
garage door and fire away for hours at a 
hole in the middle. All the while, the 
braying porch radio kept him up to date 
on Chicago Cubs ball games. “If people 
knew what I thought about pitching,” 
says Roberts now, “they'd think I was 
nuts. They make it so complicated. 
They're always saying I studied control 
from the time I was a little kid. That's 
silly. It’s just that it’s tough to play 
catch when nobody's around. I threw to 
that mattress for fun. I never thought 
about control at all. It just never entered 
my mind that the purpose of pitching 
wasn't to get the ball over the plate.” 

Impartially athletic, Robin switched to 
basketball with the season. When_ his 
mother would try to get him to do some 
work around the place, he would put her 
off: “Naw. Mom. I'm a ballplayer. You 
just wait till I get into the major leagues. 
Then I'll build you a house.” Even Tom 
Roberts came to respect his son's deter- 
mination. “You just had to go along,” he 
says today. ‘He wouldn't do nuthin’ else.” 

Will to Win. On the way to bigger 
things. Robin stopped off at Springfield 
and Lanphier High Schools, where he 
pitched and played third, was a compe- 
tent end on the football team and a 
promising shotputter. When he went to 





Michigan State in the fall of 1944. he was 
good enough to earn a basketball scholar- 
ship the next year. (He majored in 
physical education, graduated in 1948 
with a B.S. degree.) 

When Roberts tried out for the State 
baseball team. his hitting was too weak for 
an infielder, so he asked Coach John Kobs 
for a chance to pitch, “I liked his motion,” 
says Kobs. “He threw it someplace around 
where the catcher held his glove, and 
that made sense.” 

An unspectacular success as a college 
pitcher, Roberts got his big break when 
the University of Michigan's baseball 
coach Ray Fisher took him to New 
England in the summer of 1946 to play in 
the old Northern League. Roberts balked 
often out of sheer awkwardness, fell down 
fielding bunts, was so eager he threw 
before he got the catcher’s sign. But 
Fisher saw things worth working on—a 
tireless arm, an indomitable will to win. 
An ex-major-leaguer (with the New York 
Yankees and Cincinnati). Fisher put the 
finishing touches on the boy. 

Fisher did so well that by the end of 
his second season in New England, Rob- 
erts had excited the scouts of half a 
dozen big-league clubs. The St. Louis 
Browns offered him $225 a month to 
play Class B ball. A few days later the 
Phillies offered him $10,000. Roberts hes- 
itated and the Phillies raised the ante to 
$15,000, then to $25,000. Roberts signed. 
“T would've signed for $2,500,” he admits 
now, “only they didn’t know it. When 
they got up to $25,000, I knew I was going 
to be able to buy a pretty good house for 
Mom, so I said yes. She really got a belt 
out of that house.” 

"They Won't Tell Me Anything.'’ Now, 
nine successful years away from those 
awkward summers in Vermont, Robin 
Roberts still turns for help to the man 
who polished him up for the Phillies. Last 
fall Roberts surprised his old coach by 





Culver 
WasuHtncton’s WALTER JOHNSON 


On with the dance. 
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255 hp Why wait for 255 hp perforn 


in next year’s cars.. 





. you can get it foday in the 


powerful new 1956 De Soto. 


Here’s the car that’s more spirited and agile 


in city driving... safer and more comfortabl 


at super-highway speeds...and costs hun- 


think! You'll 


actually cost less 


dreds of dollars less than you 


find some DeSoto 


models 





De Soto push-button control 


DE SOTO DIVISION MRYSLER 


than dolled-up versions of the 


Your 


low-price three! 


De Soto dealer is out to top his sales 


o make the 


records of last year, and he’s ready 


deals to do it. That’s why he’s able 


tO give you 


a truly fabulous trade-in on a big, luxurious 


De Soto. So before you put a dollar down on 


ir...see and drive and price the 


any ¢ smart 


‘56 De Soto—car tor the super-highway age. 


High torque take-off 


Sot + esent Groucho Marx 
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Lamson’s newest suburban store in Toledo, Ohio. Architects: 


not a wiggie in a window... 
looking in, 
looking out, 
looking at 


Ever walk by a store ( or a house) and see reflections wiggle in the windows? 
When glass is not distortion-free, it spoils the looks of the building and the things 
you see through the windows 

But see how well the glass spe iks for the store shown above (and the merchandise 


inside). It's L-O°F Parallel-O-Plate® Glass — the most distortion-free 

(the only fiwin-ground ) plate gl iss made in America. Yet in most localities 

it costs no more than ordinary pl ite lass 

So it pays to have Parallel-O-Plate Glass in vour windows, storefronts, display cases 


ind mirrors. It’s better, any way vou look at it looking in, looking out or looking at 


Read the column at the right for important facts on Parallel-O-Plate. 











PARALLEL-O-PLATE GLASS 





PARALLEL:O:PLATE 


BACITS 


BIVLE Crv22 
AWI2 12 OBDINYEA 


DYBVITED-O-OIVIE erv22 
12 12 [-0-E LAMEBONND 





COMPARE the reflections of the upside- 
down the 
tional plate glass (top) and the mirror 
of Parallel-O-Plate* (bottom). 
Parallel-O-Plate Glass 
tortion-free than ordinary plate 


signs in mirror of conven- 


is more dis- 
glass 
because its surfaces are more parallel, 

This great degree of parallelism is 
the result of a special kind of grinding 
called twin-grinding. 

The ordinary method is to cut off a 
section of glass, grind one side, turn it 
over and grind the other side. 

In the twin-grinding process, the glass 
moves from the furnace through the 
new annealing lehr and into the twin- 
grindiig process where both sides are 
ground simultaneously in a continuous 
ribbon 975 feet long. It’s precision made 
all the way. 

For further information, call your 
Libbey: Owens*Ford Distributor or 
Dealer (listed under “Glass” in the 
yellow pages). Or write Dept. 2756, 
Libbey* Owens* Ford Glass Company, 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio.*® 


LIBBEY 
OWENS 
FORD 
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| up 


| stopping off in Ann Arbor and asking 


permission to work out with the Michigan 
pitchers. Puzzled, Fisher said, “Sure.” He 
watched Roberts throw a few. Fisher saw 
right away that the familiar three-quarters 
motion had been replaced by a side- 
arm delivery; Roberts was unconsciously 


favoring a sore arm. Fisher walked over. 


“Robby,” he said, “you've changed your 
delivery, haven't you?” Roberts smiled 
with relief. “That's what I wanted to 


know,” he said. “You know, in Philadel- 
phia I'm Robin Roberts, and they won't 
tell me anything.” 

Roberts’ first season with the Phillies 
earned him an unexciting record (seven 
won, nine lost), but it also earned him 
the confidence of his manager and team- 
mates. And it convinced him that he had 
been right all along: baseball was all he 
wanted out of life. The small kid who had 
cried over lost basketball games took nat- 


urally to the habits of grown men who 
sat around and brooded, morose and si- 
lent, after a defeat on the diamond. Like 


all baseballers before and since Ring Lard- 
ner’s busher, he learned the tired routine 
for killing time on the road, “the one bad 
thing about baseball,” says he. He went 
to every movie in town (“I don’t care 
what's playing; I like ‘em all’), slept for 
long hours. read the sports pages, stared 
blankly out of bus and train windows, sat 
slack-jawed in hotel lobbies. 


Something Besides Baseball. By the 
time he got home that fall, Robin had 
begun to suspect that there might be 


something else besides playing ball. He 
asked his sister Nora if she knew any girls 
he might ask for a date. Nora fixed him 
with a young grade-school teacher 


fresh from the University of Wisconsin, a 


| in by an upstate New York fan. 





pretty brunette named Mary Ann Kalnes. 
Mary had never seen a big-league game; 
Robin could talk only about baseball. So 
the happy couple went to the movies, 
where conversation is sometimes helpful 
but not compulsory. “We evidently got 


along,’ says Robin, Little more than a 
year later they were married. 
Today the Robin Robertses live on 


Robin Hood Road in the Philadelphia sub- 
urb of Meadowbrook with their two chil- 
dren (Robin Jr., 5, and Danny, 2) and a 
33-year-old Welsh corgi presented to Rob- 
Mary 
Ann, who dutifully goes to Connie Mack 
Stadium when Robin is pitching a home 
game and turns on radio or TV when he 
performs on the road, still makes no pre- 
tense of being a baseball buff. She admits 
to knowing precious little about how the 
other players are doing, is sure only that 
so far, this season has been all slump for 
the Phillies. “I don’t even bother to check 
the standings,” says Mary Roberts. 

A Tremendous Difference. Roberts 
professes to be unconcerned with the fact 


| that he is using bd his career pitching for 


a losing club. “Getting traded or staying 
isn’t a deep ingrained thing with me,” he 
says. “This club always could potentially 
win the pennant. Especially when I pitch, 
it isn’t a fourth- -place club. Usually they 
get the runs for me. 

Last year, in fact, from the All- Star | 





THE GREATEST Ll kA O 


COLOKROM 
IRONS 


“World's Most Wanted 
Golf Clubs”’ 








The new look in golf clubs is more 
than glamorous styling. The strik- 
ingly different two-tone plating of 
brilliant chrome and rich bronze sets 
up the hitting area, gives a softer, 
controlled “feel” to every shot, 
Result: improved accuracy, 


It's a fact* ... More golfers want 
MacGregor Colokrom irons than 
any other make. Available in fa- 
mous MT, Tommy Armour or Louise 
Suggs models with MacGregor's 
exclusive True Temper Tourney 
shafts. See these preferred golf 
clubs at any pro shop. Chances are 
you'll make them your choice, too. 


*Importial publication survey 


MacGregor 



















She INSISTS on 


TCA caps 


-.. and no wonder—for Viscount travel is 
a thrilling glimpse of tomorrow’s air travel 
—today! Silky smooth, restful, quiet —at 
five miles a minute. To those who know, 
going places...to and across all Canada 
++.-Means going Viscount, 


She insists on SERVICE... 


A 


Fly Viscount to Montreal or Toronto from 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit/ 
Windsor—thence by Viscount or Super 
Constellation to all western Canada, Con- 
nections to Europe by Super Constellation, 
See your Travel Agent or TCA Office. 


The airline that brought turbo-prop flying to America 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


TCA Offices in Boston, New York, Cleveland, Detroit/Windsor, 
Chicago, Seattle/Tacoma, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Los Angeles 
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staan - 
SHERRY ageing 
on the winery roofs, 
in the time-honored, 
old-world way of 
producing truly 
fine Sherry. 

Write for booklet, 
“Wine Manners & Cookery” 
Widmer’s 
go, NEW YORK STATE WINES 
WIDMER’S WINE CELLARS, io. N.Y. 
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They take the rap for 


Ed Murrow 


June McCall's reveals the story of 
what really happens when the men 
behind TV's Person to Person show 
come calling on a household, armed 
with $125,000 worth of cameras 
and equipment and a swarm of 
able and agile technicians. 


McCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness 
in more than 4,600,000 homes 


p---- ~~ = 





LONG DISTANCE 


To save time when calling for 
reservations, makea 






note in your Personal 
Telephone Directory 
that our number 
is Atlantic City 
40141. 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 66 years 
Write for illustrated folder 


O WR Tr CANADA 


game to Labor Day, the Phillies were per- 
haps the best in the National League. 
Then Third Baseman Willie (‘Puddin- 
head") Jones was hurt, First Baseman 
Stan ie was beaned, and the team 
faltered, “You look back on a season,” 
says Roberts, “and you see two or three 
games, here and there, that if you'd won 
might have made the difference.” 
Mild-mannered Manager Mayo Smith 
agrees. “If we had another like Roberts,” 
says Smith, “it would make a tremendous 
difference. I agree with Connie Mack that 
pitching is 70% of the game. If you have 
it, you're always in the game. Even if you 
| haven't the power hitting. as we haven't, 
you can work things like the sacrifice, the 
stolen base and the hit-and-run.” 

Below the Belt. Smith and the Phil- 
lies’ management are sure that in Roberts 
they own baseball's biggest bargain. Even 
in front of a losing team he wins so often 








Frederick A. Meyer 
Tue Ropertses AT HoME* 
Keep it simple and you'll get along. 


that he more than earns his salary (about 
$60,000, including income from endorse- 
ments )—and incidentally disproves Indi- 
ana Humorist Kin Hubbard's snide crack: 
“Knowin’ all about baseball is just about 
| as profitable as bein’ a good whittler.” 
To Roberts’ slowly growing collection 
of hot fans, his own success seems ade- 
quate denial of his own most cherished 
belief: that pitching is essentially a sim- 
ple art. “Anything is simple to an artist,” 
snorts Umpire Larry Goetz. “For the rest 
of us,’ echoes Outfielder Ashburn, “there 
must be more, or everybody would bat 
.400 and win 20 games a year.’ But Robin 
Roberts insists that it is all much simpler 
than that: “I’ve been given credit for 
stuff I don’t do. I don't even divide peo- 
ple into the tough and easy. It’s never 


% With wife Mary Ann and sons Danny 
Robin Jr. (5). 


(2) and 
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BIRD'S EYE view... Of growth! 


All America is growing. By 1970, the nation’s population will near the 200 
million mark. New families will build new homes, new industries will erect new 
factories, new communities will need new schools and churches and roads, 


Vast quantities of cement—a material that is playing an increasingly 
important role in new construction—will be required to make this growth 
possible. To meet this challenge of growth, the entire cement industry 
continues to expand. 


Since 1946, the Lehigh Portland Cement Company, for example, has 
invested $92,000,000 to expand production facilities . . . and is currently 
spending $80,000 per day to further increase the supply of Lehigh Cements. 


Part of Lehigh’s 1956 construction program is now nearing completion 

at its Bunnell, Fla. plant shown below. With a capital investment of $100,000 
per worker, this is one of the most modern and efficient cement plants 

in the United States. 


The Bunnell plant began producing cement in 1952 and was expanded 
in 1955. The second major expansion, when completed, will more than 
double its original capacity. 


This is growth for the future . . . growth that insures growth. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT company 


Allentown, Pa. 


e LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT e LEHIGH AIR-ENTRAINING CEMENT 
e LEHIGH EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT e LEHIGH MORTAR CEMENT 
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No matter what. 


shaving machine you use... 


start with 


g Md Spice | 


PRE-ELECTRIC SHAVE 
LOTION 


OM Spice ( 
E-ELECTRic 


SHAV 
LOTION ve 


, 
thre 


Cte, 
© SHAVE Lotion 





and get a better shave... 


In seconds you are ready for the best electric shave you have ever had! 
Otp Spice Pre-Evectric SHAve Lotion removes excess moisture, pre- 


pares the face and sets up the beard fora genuinely close, smooth shave. 


Your shaver glides without a trace of friction burn. An exclusive new 
Shulton development “Isophyl”* allows the liquid to lubricate — 
without oiliness. It lubricates both your skin and the shaver cutting 


edges ...stops dragging, clogging and over-heating. 19° No federal tax 
#Trade Mark 


SHU LT ON New York ® Toronto 





the same. With Willie Mays 


I don’t put on anythit 






to mix up the pitches or 


hat I pitch. I pitch the same te 











point 

everybody—low and away. or high and 
ou don’t have to make fant 

proposition out of anybody. I live and 

pitch by a few basic rules. You don’t have 


to ike ig study ot batters be ore 
hand. When I have good stt I 
four fast balls out of five 
ically confuse yourse 





can 





each hitter or w 


orrving too 
righthanders and lefthanc 






iny special trouble with lefthanders 
If he has any trouble at all, says Rob 
erts, it h shallow curve. “I’m alw 


hoping I can improve that curve. I must 
have changed 
I'll see Ma V 
be nice to have that curve.’ But if I try 
to throw it that it hurts my arm. 
Mainly I try to count on a good fast ball 
that moves. 






hat curve nine or ten times 


ie throw and Gee, it ¢ 








when you take up a hitter in 
» meeting, no matter what his 





weakness is, it’s going to end up low and 
vay or high and tight, and the curve ball 
must be thrown below the belt. That’s 
the whole story of pitching. 
“It don’t do me a bit of good to tell 


ind they 





people this. I try to tell people 


to De- 


just won't believe me. They 








lieve } base- 
ball is like n 
I'm t 


your 


ve everyone taped 
ithematics or something. But 
he truth. It’s like I say, keep 
ind your pit ! 






and you'll 


Scoreboard 
@ For most of four rounds in Los Ange 





les’ Wrigley Field, Bobo Olson draped 
himself all over Middleweight Cl ion 
Sugar Ray Robinson, but event he 
made the mistake: for a split second 
he uncovered his teacup jaw. One lethal 


left hook and Bobo was a has-been, Sugar 
Ray, 36, still champ. 
@ Kentucky Derby Winner Needles was 


closing fast « the short stretch of 





Maryland's Pimlico race track Calu 
met Farm’s Fabius had enoug r to 





hold off the favorite. When the furlongs 
faded out, Fabius was 


reakr 


winner ol the 


> 800 P by a length and three- 








a mild (3 m.p.h.) head 
-footed, redheaded Blue 
me (Tmt May 21 ran 
the 100-yd. dash in a world-record-tying 
09.3 at the Carolina A.A.U. meet in 

Raleigh, N.C. 
gq Paced smartly | 
Arcaro, Leslie Cor 
y two-length victory in the Cam- 


veteran Jockey Eddie 


bs’s Nashua romped 





to an eas 
den (N.J.) Handicap, won $22,750 and 
boosted his ngs to a world’s record 





$14,605 more than Cita- 
before he retired in 1951. 
@ In an exhibition of the muscular art of 





tion put awa 





hammer throwing, Boston University Sen- 
ior Cliff Blair practically guaranteed him- 
self a trip to the Olympics by flinging the 
16-lb. ball 211 ft. 3 in. to break the 
world’s record. 
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Tough-tempered 





packaging 


... better value through quality... better quality through efficiency 


... efficiency through integration 


FROSTKRAFT bags and corrugated containers 
deliver maximum dollar value because they are 
products of a highly efficient, completely 
integrated industrial operation. Result-conscious 
Olin Mathieson management controls every step 
of the manufacturing process... from perpetual 


oC Zugue 


forest reserves, to pulp-and-paper mill, to bag 
and container plants. 

A call to your nearest FROSTKRAFT representa- 
tive will focus Olin Mathieson’s tremendous 
packaging know-how on your Kraft packaging 
program. Why not contact us today. 


FROSTKRAFT 
paper products 


FOREST PRODUCTS OIVISION 


WEST MONROE, LOUISIANA 








Here’s exciting news for power users— 
great new 4- and 6-cylinder GM Detroit 
Diesel engines thatrepresent anotherlong 
forward step by the leader in the Diesel 
engine field. With this new, more efficient 
Detroit Diesel Turbopower you can have 


up to 17°% more power with no increase 


in fuel consumption—or the same power 
output with fuel saving up to 15%. 

Detroit Diesel engineers have Turbo- 
charged 2-cycle Diesels by combining 
an exhaust-driven turbine with the 
engine blower to deliver a larger supply 





AMERICA'S 


of fresh air to the cylinders. Result: 
improved combustion, freer engine 
breathing, quieter and more efficient 
performance in the higher speed ranges. 


Turbopower Diesels are additions to 
Detroit Diesel’s time-proved Series 71 
line, world’s most widely used Diesel 
engines. The four-cylinder Turbopower 
Diesel delivers 171 H.P. at 2300 
R.P.M.; the six-cylinder engine pro- 
duces 280 H.P. at 2300 R.P.M. 


To truckers Turbopower means speed- 
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Two Great 


ier, more economical movement of big 
payloads. 

To boatmen it means faster speed or 
longer cruising range—more room for 
cargo. 

To contractors and other industrial users 
it means greater work output from 
higher-powered engines or improved 
economy. 

For the full story of 2-cycle Turbo- 
power, write us or call your nearest 
GM Detroit Diesel Distributor or 
Dealer. 


CARGEST BUILDER OF DIESEL ENGINES 





New Engines Added 


to General Motors 2-cycle Diesel Line 


DETROIT 
DIESEL 


Detroit 28, Michigan 


In Canada 
GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LIMITED 
London, Ontario 

















cowed in the best cineles... 
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Cc Miraiglt B OURB 0 N D. Mishy 


SIX YEARS OLD 


This very night, discover 

the clean, richer 

taste of Old Hickory— 
marvelous 

bourbon flavor enhanced 

by extra years 











86 PROOF + ALSO AVAILABLE IN 100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND + OLD HICKORY DISTILLING CORPORATION + PHILADELPHIA, 





PA. 
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Renewed Crusade 


The roomful of reporters and photog- 
raphers burst into applause at a Man- 
hattan hospital last week as syndicated 
Labor Columnist Victor Riesel entered. 
It was 41-year-old Riesel’s first press con- 
ference since he was blinded six weeks 
earlier by an unknown acid thrower 
(Tre. April 16 et seg.). The little (5 ft. 
4 in.) New York Daily Mirror columnist 
had lost 30 lbs. Two neat white surgical 
pads shielded his eyes. But Riesel was 
cheerfully game and bristling with deter- 
mination to renew his long fight against 
labor racketeers, whom he charges with 
the acid attack. 

He thanked his doctors for repairing 
his facial burns. ‘Take a look at my 
face,” he said. “Nearly perfect. isn’t it?” 
Except for the eye pads, a reddish patch on 
his right cheek was the only apparent 
trace of the attack. “And to think that 
acid bleached the sidewalk,” he said. The 
familiar Riese] mustache was missing, he 
explained, only for surgical convenience. 
Actually, he added, “acid makes the hair 
grow. I think I'll patent it as a hair 
restorer and sell it to bald newspapermen.” 

Riesel’s banter gave fist- 
clenched plea for a congressional investi- 
gation of mobsters in organized labor, and 
he repledged himself to the crusade. “I 
have no sensitivity about being blind,” he 
said. “They haven't scared me. I can't see, 
but that doesn’t mean I can’t write the 
same kind of copy.” In writing it, he can 
already touch-type and, for note-taking, 
will learn Braille “or anything else that 
will help me.” Riese] said that he would 
leave the hospital this week—still with 
a police bodyguard—and go back to “the 
typewriter and bang away. They knocked 
me out for six weeks—but that’s all.” 


Way to a 





Ira Rosenberg—N.Y. Herold Tribune 
CotuMNisT RIESEL 


Back to the typewriter. 
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The Catholic Press 

Newsmen who serve the biggest special- 
ized press in the U.S. gathered in Dallas 
last week, and most of them turned out 
in an odd journalistic garb: black suits, 
black hats, clerical collars. Some 350 of 
them came from 48 states for the annual 
convention of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion, a vast, closely knit (yet loosely govy- 
erned) publishing empire with a total 
magazine and newspaper circulation of al- 
most 24 million, Today, as Bishop Robert 
J. Dwyer of Reno told the delegates, the 
Catholic press is “reaching more people 
and exerting a greater influence over Amer- 
ican thought than at any time in the past.” 

Once among Catholics them- 
selves as “dreary diocesan drivel,’ the 
U.S. Catholic press has grown in variety, 
liveliness and readability. Many Catholic 
papers draw enough advertising to turn a 
steady profit; where they do not, the 
church pays their deficits. The press still 
suffers widely from what Bishop Dwyer 
called “a good deal of pious incompe- 
tence.” But the intellectual weeklies—the 
liberal lay Commonweal and the Jesuit- 
edited America, etc.—come up to any sec- 
ular standard; the layman-edited monthly 
Jubilee is a tasteful slick picture maga- 
zine, and an infusion of trained lay jour- 
nalists has given many of the diocesan pa- 
pers both professional polish and a telling 
effect in their communities. Last week the 
association honored New Jersey's weekly 
Advocate (circ. 96,881) for a crusade 
against firms operating on Sunday that 
cost the paper $45,000 in canceled ads, 
but succeeded in getting the legislature to 
ban Sunday used-car sales, Another prize- 
winner: Cleveland’s Catholic Universe 
Bulletin (circ. 90,795), which campaigned 
successfully for the ouster of a Commu- 
nist labor group from local industries. 

What ls "Official"? As it moves ever 
higher by secular standards, the Catholic 
press faces much the same problems as 
the rest of the U.S. press. But one is 
unique: the widespread confusion over 
whether the Catholic press, on such prob- 
lems as U.S. foreign policy, immigration 
or “right to work” legislation, speaks with 
the voice of the church and follows a 
“Catholic line.” What confounds the con- 
fusion is the “official” label in the mast- 
head of virtually all the 104 diocesan 
weeklies. Unlike secular editors who wist- 
fully hope that readers may take their 
editorial views as gospel, many a thought- 
ful Catholic editor wishes that readers 
would not, 

The “official” status of Catholic papers 
confuses not only non-Catholics but many 
of the faithful themselves. In the view of 
Catholic critics, some hotly partisan Cath- 
olic papers, e.g., Brooklyn's right-wing 
Tablet (circ. 119,893), seem content to let 
readers believe—as many do—that edito- 
rial tributes to Joe McCarthy and Senator 
Jenner of Indiana are church-inspired. 

From the standpoint of the church, 
nothing in the Catholic press is official 


scorned 








Epiror BosLer 
Out of the shell. 


except the quoted pronouncements of its 
hierarchy. “A Catholic paper,” editorial- 
ized America recently, “is not a little 
Pravda.” Many of the diocesan papers 
tend to reflect their bishops’ views, but 
even that does not always give such views 
religious weight. Though editors are sup- 
posed to apply a spiritual yardstick in 
making their worldly judgments, the Cath- 
olic press proves in practice to be catho- 
lic—not only diverse in its views but 
sometimes so bitterly at odds in its own 
fold that Bishop Dwyer cautioned last 
week; “There is no point in carrying 
intramural controversy beyond the limits 
of fairness and courtesy.” 

The Farthest Poles. One experienced 
observer of the controversy is the Catho- 
lic Press Association’s outgoing pres dent, 
Charles McNeill of Dayton, Ohio, general 
manager of a firm publishing Catholic 
children’s magazines. “Diocesan newspa- 
pers have called Commonweal Commu- 
nist,” says he, “and some of the Jesuits 
have claimed that America has sold out 
to the Commies. I have been called bru- 
tal, blasphemous, unscrupulous and mon- 
strous, for publicly defending the right of 
laymen to run magazines like Common- 
weal, Because of my job, they have even 
called me a perverter of the minds of 
Catholic children.” At the farthest poles 
are Brooklyn’s Tablet and Manhattan’s 
radical-pacifist Catholic Worker. When 
she was asked where the two papers might 
come together, the Worker’s Publisher 
Dorothy Day replied: “Only at the Lord’s 
table.” Items: 

@ When Osservatore della Domenica,* a 
Catholic weekly published in Vatican City, 
ran an article attacking U.S. Protestants. 
sloppy reporting made it appear in many 





Not to be confused with the Vatican's daily 
Osservatore Romano (circ. 50,000 1, which con- 
tains both official and unofficial views. The 
official Vatican organ, which runs only official 
texts, is the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. 
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Traditional... 


Walnut chest 

and chair in 
Manteika finish. 
From the 
Cantonesian 
collection. 

For an illustrated 
booklet, 
describing the 
entire collection, 
please write, 
enclosing 25¢, to 
Heritage-Henredon, 
Dept. T-52, 

High Point, N. C. 
(Name of your 
nearest dealer 


sent on request.) 
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TIMES HAVEN’T CHANGED 


Styles are different, of course. But now —as in 
1895—GGG’s use of the world’s rarest fabrics 
and GGG's tailoring skill remain the mark 
of men marked for success. For free copy of 
“GGG Style Guide” and name of nearest store, 
write: WM. P. GOLDMAN & BROS., Inc. 
Dept. D., 12 E, 14th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


MEN'S CLOTHES 
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justice! 

In Traffic Courts—A 

Blot on American 

Justice, June McCall's 

sounds a challenge for a much- 


needed reform. A revealing story 
every motorist should read before 
his, or her, day in court! 


McCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness 
in more than 4,600,000 homes 
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The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 


THE WORLD OVER 
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diana 


U.S. papers as a Vatican-inspired view. 
But Milwaukee's Catholic Herald Citizen 
(circ. 126.097 )—which is just as official 
as the unofficial Osservatore—rapped the 
Italian article as “stupid, untruthful, un- 
charitable.” 

@ Father Raymond T. Bosler, editor of 
the Jndiana Catholic and Record (circ. 
35,122), has backed the American Civil 
Liberties Union in a local fight against the 
American Legion, once attacked Spain's 
hard-bitten Cardinal Segura for his crack- 
down on Protestants. The paper’s editorial 
was headed: THE CARDINAL CALLED THE 
COPS 400 YEARS TOO LATE. The only com- 
ment Editor Bosler got from Archbishop 
Paul C, Schulte: “I thought your headline 
was a little flippant.” 

@ On the issue of desegregation, Catholic 
newspapers in Louisiana, Texas, North 
Carolina and Virginia have come out 
strongly in favor of the Supreme Court 
decision opening white schools to Negroes. 
But though papal teachings clearly point 
to this anti-discrimination position, the 
Catholic press in most of the deeper South 
has kept mum. 

@ An editorial in the right-wing Our Sun- 
day Visitor, published in Huntington, In- 
(national circ. 749,995), attacked 
world federalism. The liberal Davenport, 
Iowa Catholic Messenger, whose relative- 
ly small circulation (19,800) reaches 43 
states, reprinted the editorial, and along- 
side, almost paragraph for paragraph, it 
ran excerpts from Pope Pius XII’s state- 
ments in direct rebuttal. 

Increasingly, Catholic papers try to keep 
their readers straight on what is official 
and what is not. The Boston Pilot, found- 
ed in 1829, the country’s oldest Catholic 
paper, carries an official slug over such 
material as pastoral letters and directives 
from the archbishop. At the head of its 
editorial page, the /ndiana Catholic and 
Record runs a line frequently heard in 
Catholic journalism: “The opinions ex- 
pressed [here] represent a Catholic point 
of view—not necessarily tHe Catholic 
point of view.” 

Within such limits, church leaders, e.g., 
Cardinals Stritch of Chicago and McIn- 
tyre of Los Angeles, have called for more 
controversy in the Catholic press on pub- 
lic issues of the day. Said Editor Bosler 
to his colleagues last week: “Even the 
most timid of Catholic editors these days 
is emboldened to poke his head out of his 
shell and to take a look around. And 
high time it is, too.” Added the Rev. 
Thurston Davis, Editor of America: 
“Catholics, of course, think and judge 
alike on matters of faith and morality. 
But on all other matters, usually of a so- 
cial, economic or cultural nature, in which 
the church has taken no authoritative po- 
sition, she can be said not only to tolerate 
debate, but actually to encourage and urge 

The fact that we see eye to eye on the 
mysteries of the incarnation, the redemp- 
tion and the divine trinity does not make 
it any easier—or, for that matter, even 
necessary—that we all nod our heads to- 
gether when someone mentions the Brick- 
er amendment. fluoridation of water, or 
the merger of the C.I.O. and A.F.L.” 
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PLANNING TOMORROW TODAY 


Ready in 1957! 


Automatic Electric’s huge new research and manufacturing center 
now building in Northlake, Illinois. Latest addition 
to the nation’s fastest growing system — General Telephone. 


A multi-million dollar investment in the future of America’s 
telephone service. To make it even better than it is! 


¢ When completed this great plant will assure speedy delivery of the latest, 
most modern equipment to 5000 independent telephone companies. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ONE CF AMERICA'S GREAT TELEPHONE SYSTEMS e 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, Ne W% 
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RELIGION 





God & One 


A Negro couple and their two children 
sat proudly among their white neighbors 
at regular Sunday services in Houston’s 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church 
last week. The family of Laundryman 
Carl Williams were the first Negroes ac- 
cepted as members of the congregation, 
and the pioneers in a revolution under 
way at Augustana Church. 

The revolution began so quietly that 
the church’s goo members were hardly 
aware of it. “It is quite conceivable,” 
said the Rev. Paul T. Seastrand in a 
report to the congregation two years ago, 
“that some of our Negro friends may 


Christian view of equality. “It is not my 
purpose to force on you my own convic- 
tions,” he said, “but to endeavor to lead 
you into the word of God.” Then he 
passed the word to a parish worker to in- 
vite two Negro women to Sunday services. 

Pastor Seastrand was bitterly criticized 
for his attitude, and some angry talk 
broke out at church meetings. There were 
dark rumors—half the congregation would 
leave; the church would not get financial 
support. To every protest, Pastor Sea- 
strand gave a gentle but firm rejoinder. 
When his congregation talked of moving 
the church, he warned: “We can’t move 
ourselves away from moral and spiritual 
responsibilities.” Meanwhile, more Negroes 





Charley Adams 


Houston's Pastor SEASTRAND & NEGRO CHURCHGOERS 
Faith makes the barriers disappear. 


politely ask if they may come into our 
church on Sunday morning to worship. 
Certainly Christian love has no answer 
but to kindly grant the request.” There 
were a few frowns and compressed lips, 
but the congregation showed no rancor. 
In Houston, no Negro had ever asked 
to join Augustana Church, even though it 
is perched on the edge of an expanding 
Negro district. Few parishioners seemed 
to feel that the pastor's words boded 
any real change. 

Though he had been their pastor for 
six years, the congregation had a lot to 
learn about Massachusetts-born Pastor 
Seastrand, go. Many a Southern pas- 
tor who thinks church segregation un- 
Christian is afraid to buck his all-white 
flock to abolish it. Not so Paul Seastrand. 
“God and one.” he said, “is always a 
majority.” Amid some ominous grum- 
blings, he began a persistent campaign to 
persuade his congregation to “meet the 
challenge of integration." He preached the 
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came to church each Sunday, and several 
Negro children enrolled in the Sunday 
school. By last summer half of the 70 
children in the church's vacation Bible 
school were Negroes. 

Eighteen members left the church in 
protest against Pastor Seastrand’s stand, 
but his methods have won over many of 
the congregation, and 26 additional whites 
have joined the church since the inter- 
racial policy became known. Said a Texas- 
born deacon at a church meeting: 
one has had a more difficult job battling 
this problem than I. But I thank God 
that I now not only recognize what is 
the right thing to do but am willing to 
accept it.” 

Invitations to membership have been 
out for several months to any Negroes 
who want to join, but Carl Williams 
and his wife are the only ones so far to 
overcome their hesitation. “It is the hap- 
piest day of my life,” said Mrs. Williams. 
“When you sense that faith and feel that 





Christian fellowship, all barriers disap- 
pear.” Now Augustana Church hopes to 
draw many Negro neighbors. “Some mem- 
bers of the congregation are still wrestling 
with prejudice.” says Pastor Seastrand, 
“but they are winning.” 

Ss * 

In New Orleans last week, another foe 
of segregation got a fiery reminder that 
not all Southerners are willing to wrestle 
with their prejudices. An eight-foot, 
gasoline-soaked wooden cross was ignited 
before the residence of Roman Catholic 
Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel, who has 
called segregation “morally wrong and 
sinful,” allowed his diocesan newspaper 
to talk of excommunication for Catholics 
who block his policy of church and school 
integration. One organization of segrega- 
tionist Catholic laymen is appealing to 
Rome after having been forced by the 
archbishop to disband. 





Travelers at Home 

The spiritual road to Canterbury is 
a meandering one, winding through far 
country to encompass a multitude of 
views. Those who travel it are widely 
diverse pilgrims who come to the Anglican 
Communion in search of widely diverse 
qualities. In Modern Canterbury Pilgrims 
(Morehouse-Gorham; $3.85), published 
this week, 22 converts to Anglicanism— 
from former Roman Catholics to former 
Jews—tell why they became Anglicans, 
and describe what they discovered. Some 
of their views: 
@ The Very Rev. James A. Pike, dean of 
New York’s Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, onetime Roman Catholic (and 
editor of Modern Canterbury Pilgrims): 
“We are Catholic in that we hold entire 
‘the Faith once for all delivered to the 
Saints’ in unbroken continuity, in faith 
and in order, with the early Church .. . 
In the case of almost every significant 
difference between us [and Roman Catho- 
lics], in faith or in practice, we are teach- 
ing it or doing it the earlier way. . . We 
are ‘old-fashioned’ Catholics.” 
@ John H. Hallowell of Duke Univer- 
sity, political scientist, onetime agnostic: 
“Based upon the Bible, reason and tradi- 
tion, the doctrinal position of the Anglican 
Church avoids both the intellectual ob- 
scurantism of ‘fundamentalism’ and the 
doctrinal laxity of ‘liberalism.’ Although 
it insists upon no official doctrinal inter- 
pretation, it clearly affirms the Christian 
faith as expressed in the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds.” 
Q William. H. Baar of the University of 
Chicago, Episcopal priest-teacher, onetime 


Lutheran: “The fact that the Anglican 
Church is right in the middle of the 
whole Christian tradition is the key to 


the Anglican way of looking at things... 
With Protestant, Roman and Orthodox 
Churchmen alike, Anglicans share the full 
joy and the full sorrow at the picture of 
the Church as she has made her way 
through history. But we do not depend 
upon any age for our inspiration; we do 
not believe that at any time the essential 
message of the Church was ever totally ob- 
scured, and we look to the future with 
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All industry shares 


Ten new Norton Plants... 
in six countries... within 
seven years... tell a story 
of continuing, world-wide 


leadership 





<> 





1948 — Worcester, Mass, Plant No.7 in 
“Norton City” is the largest, most 
modern ever built for grinding wheel 
manufacture. Here, revolutionary ad- 
vancements in processing equipment 
and techniques produce grinding wheels 
of unequalled quality and uniformity. 


No industry can exist without abrasives. Even 
the very few industries that do not perform abra- 
sive operations themselves — in manufacture and 
maintenance depend upon them for the tools 
and equipment they use. 

That is why every industry has a share — and 
a stake in the growth of Norton Company. 
Norton owes its leadership in the manufacture 


and development of abrasive products to the high 
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1951 Isando, Union of South Africa, 1951 


Troy, N.Y. This new building at 
Located in the Transvaal near Johannes- the Behr-Manning division produces 


burg, and serving all Africa, this Norton waterproof coated abrasive paper for 


plant produces a complete line of abra- 
sive products. Thus Norton anticipates 
the needs of a continent that, indus- 
trially, is just awakening. 


finishing car bodies. Through its single 
huge machine the strip of paper base 
travels nearly five miles while being 
coated with Norton abrasive grain. 


Ma king better proc lucts... 


Across the world 
and still expanding 


Abrasive and Grinding Wheel Plants — 
Worcester, Mass.; Santa Clara, Calif.; 
Hamilton, Ontario; South Africa; 
England; France; Germany; Italy 

Behr-Manning Plants — C ‘oated Abra- 


sives and Behr-Cat Tapes —Troy, N.Y.; 
Canada; Australia; France; Northern 


Ireland; Argentina 

Electric Furnace Plants — Huntsville, 
Alabama; Chippawa, Ontario; Cap-de- 
la-Madeleine, Quebec 

Grinding and Lapping Machine Plant — 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

Refractories and Electro-Products Plant— 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Norton Pike Plant — Sharpening Stones 
— Littleton, New Hampshire 


Bauxite Mines — Bauxite, Arkansas 





Main Office: Norton Company, Worcester, Maas. 





in this steady growth 


In addition, other new plants have been built in 
Australia, France and Northern Ireland. 


NORTON 


ABRASIVES 


confidence it has built up among its customers all 
over the world. 

This confidence can be measured — and the 
yardstick is growth. Steady growth since 1885, 
not only in this country but in many others. In 
the last decade alone the expansion of Norton 
Company has been extensive and rapid. Shown 
here are Norton plants built in the United States, 
Canada and the Union of South Africa since 1948. 


*Trade-Morks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ond Foreign Countries 








1955 — Huntsville, Alabama. This latest 


1953 — Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Quebec, 1955 — Santa Clara, California. The 


Canada. Located in a region rich in 
mineral resources, this electric furnace 
pes produces CRYSTOLON® silicon car- 
ide for abrasive and refractory uses. 
Norton's largest plant of this type is in 
Chippawa, Ontario. 


to make your 


pro duct 


better to meet the needs of the rapidly 
expanding West Coast market, this 
Norton plant manufactures a full line of 
grinding wheels, including diamond 
wheels. Norton is first to supply this 
complete West Coast service. 


addition to the Norton international 
network is another electric furnace 
plant. Besides supplying NORBIDE* boron 
carbide, MAGNORITE* fused magnesia 
and fused stabilized zirconia, it will pro- 
duce special products for the AEC. 


s better 





The 8-state Golden Empire we serve has a 
rare abundance of resources and a well-known attraction 
for pioneer types. Industry keeps coming this way 

and seems to like settling next door to S. P. 


If you're looking for greener pastures — 

a good place to locate your plant in the West— 

we'd like to help you find the right spot along our lines. 
And we'd like to work with you through the 
progressive, well-rounded freight and passenger service 
we aim to give our customers. 

You are cordially invited to take advantage of 

S.P's confidential industrial service. Just write W. G. Peoples, 
Vice President, System Freight Traffic, Southern Pacific, 

65 Market St., San Francisco 5, California. 


Southern Pacific 


D. J. Russell, President + San Francisco 
THE WEST'S LARGEST TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


as much veneration as others look to 
the past.” 

@ Eduard Heimann of New York City, 
economist, of Jewish parentage: “The 
Episcopal Church and her mother Church 
have been uniquely blessed in not having 
at their origin an overpowering religious 
genius of the Aquinas or Luther or Calvin 
types. Without their creativity the Episco- 
pal Church would certainly not be what 
she is, but under their absolute claims 
she could never have developed her own 
sense of humility, moderation, and bal- 
ance. . . The reverse side of our blessing 
clearly is that eclecticism is not a con- 
structive principle, much less a prophet- 
ic quality.” 

G Enrico C. S. Molnar of Compton, 
Calif., Episcopal priest, onetime Meth- 
odist; “To my mind our Communion most 
fully expresses the marks of being the ‘ex- 
tension of the Incarnation . * None of 
| my books | need be relegated to a hidden 
shelf, just because I am an Episcopalian. 
There is no Index! For in the Anglican 
Communion there is most fully expressed 
the basic Christian belief that God reveals 
Himself, not in esoteric abstract specula- 
tion, but in history, ‘in events through 
which we event,’ in a St. Francis, in a St. 
John Hus, in the Celtic Saints.” 


Words & Works 


@ Some ministers’ wives do not play their 
full part in parish life because they are 
prone to “creeping caution wives of 
fledgling ministers were warned by the 
Rev. Theodore A. Gill, managing editor 
of the Christian Century. “You don't 
have to be ghostly to be godly 
Beware lest your piety get too drab and 
narrow.” 

q Roman Catholics in the U.S. and its 
territories (Alaska and Hawaii) now 
number 33,574,017, an increase of nearly 
1,000,000 over last year and a rise of 
37-5% in the Catholic population in the 
last ten years, announced the Official 
Catholic Directory for 1956. 

@ The Egyptian Ministry of Education 
warned Protestant and Roman Catholic 
mission schools that beginning next year 
they will be obliged to provide instruc- 
tion in the Koran to Moslems in their 
schools, courses in Egyptian history, geog- 
raphy and civics to all their students. 
Penalty for refusal: confiscation. 

@ Elderly people do not go to church 
as often as young people because they 
cannot afford the collection plate, reported 
Long Beach (Calif.) Sociologist George 
M. Logan after querying 30,000 elderly 
persons, “More than half reported attend 
ing church less frequently than they did 
ten years ago. Transportation difficulties 
and low income combined with social 
pressure for financial support of the 
churches have offset attendance.” 

G Roman Catholics “need not be afraid” 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, said the Rev. 
Ernest Vogt, the Vatican’s foremost ex- 
pert on scripture studies. In Osservatore 
Romano Jesuit Vogt said that the manu- 
scripts discovered so far give proof of 
“the substantial faithfulness of the sacred 
texts transmitted to us.” 
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CLUSTER-PAK‘* DoS GO Ce AUGER 


Let's sell fish 


The first change in 75 years! 
Cluster-Pak now gives sardines 

a multi-unit package. The easy-to- 
stack six-can carton is earning floor 
and shelf space never before available. 


The dynamic Cluster-Pak billboard carton 
gives Nepco Maine Sardines “‘grab-appeal” 
and cures the “blends”* ! 


For more information on Cluster-Pak 
system for cans and multi-unit 
packaging of glass containers, write 


ATLANTA PAPER COMPANY 
Atlanta 2, Georgia. 


Sales Offices: New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles 
and 24 other cities. 


* Blends—definition: 
Blurring with competitive 
products on the shelf. 
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Ford trucks cost less to buy...less to own: 


Ford is America’s lowest priced line 
of trucks. Compare Ford, model for 
model, with any other truck line 
and you'll find that, based on fac- 
tory-suggested list prices, Ford has 
more models priced under competi- 
tion than any other line. 


But low initial cost is only one of 
the reasons why Fords cost less. 
Take resale value for instance. Any 


used truck dealer will tell you there’s 
always a good market for a Ford 
Truck. That means a higher trade- 
in allowance for you. 


Operating costs? No other truck 
gives you the dependability of Ford’s 
rugged chassis design, with the oil 
and gas economy of a modern Short 
Stroke engine. Only Ford gives you 
modern Short Stroke power in every 





engine in the line—V-8 or Six. And, 
no one else matches Ford’s five bil- 
lion miles of experience in the short- 
stroke engine field. 


Ford Trucks cost less to maintain 
because they’re built stronger to 
last longer. Independent life insur- 
ance experts certify that Ford 
Trucks last longer. And here are a 
few of the reasons why Ford Trucks 
really stand up: 


1. Ford’s modern Short Stroke en- 





LOW OPERATING COSTS 


“Ford’s Short Stroke en- 
gine design means big per- 
formance with low operating costs,”’ says 
construction man Richard McKean. “I 
figure my new Ford Short Stroke V-8 
gives an average of 17 miles per gallon. 
It’s the sweetest running, most reliable 
engine I’ve ever had in any truck.” 





HIGH RESALE VALUE 


“I can count on a higher 
price for my truck when I 
come to trading it in, because Ford has 
such a good reputation for long life,”’ says 
Vincent J. Ferrara, partner in a general 
trucking concern. “I figure my trucks asa 
long-term investment. To pay off, | must 
have a truck I can count on for plenty of 
dependable service.” 








LONG LIFE 
“Some °51 and °52 Ford 
+ tractors in our fleet have 


operated over 300,000 miles and are still 
running 300 to 400 miles per day,”’ says 
Mr. George Hurley, president of a com- 
pany operating a fleet of tankers, ‘*Ford’s 
materials have always been the best in 
their class—in fact much stronger than 
many higher priced tractors.” 





gine design means less piston travel 
... less wear. 


2. Ford Pickups give you rugged 
construction features found in no 
other line of trucks. For instance, 
biggest brakes on any half-tonner 
. . . Centrifugal design clutch for 
longer life . . . Rated capacity for 
front and rear axles combined is 
the highest in the half-ton field. 


3. In heavy-duty models, Ford 
offers you a combination of long-life 


engine features found in no other 


line of trucks . . . stress-relieved 
cylinder heads for example, and 
sodium-cooled valves faced with 
tungsten-cobalt, that last up to five 
times longer because they run up to 
225 degrees cooler. 


When you take everything into con- 
sideration... initial cost, resale value, 
operating and maintenance costs 
and the fact that Ford Trucks last 
longer, you'll agree Ford Trucks cost 
less. Before you buy any truck, 
get in touch with your Ford Dealer. 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 


ART 


@ To Italian-born Sculptor Harry Ber- 
toia, 41, the Craftsmanship Medal, and 
to Muralist Hildreth Meiere, 63, the Fine 
Arts Medal, by the American Institute of 
Architects. meeting in Los Angeles. 
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COURTESY PRIVATE COLLECTION DURAND-RUEL 


RENOIR’S VALADON 


Honors List 


Honors of the week 

@ To Yugoslav-born Ivan Mestrovic, 72, 
the Gold Medal for Sculpture, at the 
Joint Ceremonial of the National Institute 
and American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters, as the leading U.S. sculptor of re- 
ligious subjects. 

@ To Finnish-born Eero Saarinen, 45, 
the Grand Architectural Award, at the 
Boston Aris Festival, for his design of the 
Massec’v'setts Institute of Technology 
chape’ (Time, June 29, 1953, et seg.), as 
“the si-ongest statement in terms of struc- 
ture and space enclosure for its purpose 
. . ensitivity to the use of materials and 
detail follow-through.” 


later, the portrait (opposite) was done. 


Young Campbell's portrait made him one of a distinguished 
company. Raeburn, an orphaned son of a Scottish millowner 
and largely self-taught in art, had developed his own technique 
of painting to the point where, in the eyes of the local aristoc- 
racy, he was Scotland's greatest artist and the equal of London's 
Romney. Lawrence and Gainsborough. A Highland chief, when 


entertaining him, gave the command: “Bonnets off to Sir Henry 
Raeburn.” To his studio in a steady procession came such 
famed countrymen as Diarist James Boswell, Economist Adam 
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petite 


SCOTLAND 


ORE day in the early 1800s, Sir Duncan Campbell, captain 
in H.M. Third Scots Fusilier Guards, donned his scarlet 
coat, carefully adjusted his black-and-white stock, tied on his 
red sash, buckled on his sword, and presented himself at 
Henry Raeburn’s Edinburgh studio on York Place. As was his 
custom, Painter Raeburn squinted at his subject from under 
his heavy eyebrows, then boldly painted in Campbell's forehead, 
chin, nose and mouth directly on the canvas. Four or five visits 


Maria of Montmartre 

Simply as one of Montmartre’s favor- 
ite models of the 1880s and 18gos, the 
ex-trapeze artist named Marie- 
Clémentine Valadon would have remained 
a fascinating creature. Her striking fea- 


tures, intense blue eyes and mocking im- 


pudence attracted most of the painters of 
her youth, from Puvis de Chavannes to 
Renoir, Degas, Van Gogh and Toulouse- 
Lautrec. But because Marie-Clémentine 
gave birth to Maurice Utrillo. one of the 
century's most successful, eccentric and 
curiously talented painters, her fame as 
model and mother has largely obscured 
another passion she fiercely nourished: to 
be an artist in her own right. 

Last week Suzanne Valadon (as she 
signed her work) was gaining posthumous 
recognition with her first solo show in the 
U.S. A collection of 60 prints and draw- 
ings at Manhattan’s Peter H. Deitsch 
Gallery left little doubt that, within the 
narrow limits she set herself, she had suc- 
ceeded brilliantly in creating what she 
wished, not “beautiful drawings designed 
to be framed, but good drawings, which 
capture a moment of life in movement— 
all intensity.” 

Model's Secret. Born the illegitimate 
daughter of a hard-working peasant wom- 
an, Suzanne Valadon was raised in the 
Paris streets like countless gamins. work- 
ing as a seamstress, waitress, vegetable 
seller, and drawing for pleasure on the 
sidewalks with pieces of coal. Tradition 
has it that she first caught the eye of 
Painter Puvis de Chavannes when she de- 
livered his laundry. Struck by her slim 
figure and natural grace, he made her the 
mode! for all the figures (both male and 
female) in his most celebrated painting, 
The Sacred Wood. Other assignments soon 
followed. Auguste Renoir used her as the 





Smith, 





S GREATEST 


Philosopher 
Scott. With complete self-assurance Raeburn painted them all. 
In nearly 1,000 portraits he set down, with strong brush strokes 
and delicate modeling, the gallant, romantic air of the hand- 
some, purposeful Scots of his day. 

Best of all, Raeburn knew how to capture the air of robust 
hauteur then considered the proper mark for men of distinction. 
This is particularly true of his portrait of Sir Duncan Campbell, 


PETER W. OEITSCH 





VALADON’S NUDE 


model for his contrasting pictures, Coun- 
try Dance and City Dance. Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s drawing of her, Gueule de Bois 
(The Hangover). so attracted Van Gogh 
that he wrote his brother, eagerly inquir- 
ing: “Has De Lautrec finished his picture 
of the woman leaning on her elbows on a 
little table in a café?” 

Renoir was the first to discover his 
model's secret. When Suzanne failed to 
show up for a sitting one day, Renoir 
went to her room. Finding her drawing a 
self-portrait in pastels, Renoir exclaimed 
in astonishment: “You, too?” Lautrec 
also praised her work, saw to it that she 
met the great, testy French master, Edgar 
Degas. who had seen her as an acrobat at 
Place Pigalle’s Molier Circus before a bad 
fall finished her brief career. Degas in 
turn was delighted. Said he: “You are one 








of us.” Recalled Suzanne, vears later: 
“That day I had wings.” 

"That She-Devil."' Neither the birth 
of an illegitimate son, Maurice.* when 


Suzanne was 18. nor her subsequent tur- 


* Whose probable father was an insurance clerk 
and alcoholic Montmartre named 
Boissy. Maurice did not acquire his surname 
Utrillo, given him by a friendly Spanish jour- 
nalist, Miguel Utrillo, until he was cight. 


habitué 


David Hume and Novelist Sir Walter 


a dashing figure who, as a general's aide-de-camp, had three 


horses shot out from under him at the Peninsular battle of 
Talavera. In later years the young officer became a magistrate 
and deputy lieutenant for the county of Argyll, in 1831 was 
created first baronet of Barcalvine and Glenure. There is little 
doubt that he liked his early portrait. It remained in the family 
for more than 100 years, was bought early this year by San 
Francisco Art Patrons Roscoe and Margaret Oakes and in- 
cluded in their most recent gift—eight oils now hanging in a 
new, oak-paneled room in San Francisco’s De Young Museum. 
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RAEBURN’S “SIR DUNCAN CAMPBELL, BART CIRCA 
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New 


These sturdy slats of aluminum are ad- 
justable blocking hot sun in summer, 
reflecting warmth in spring and autumn. 
Simple design, plus aluminum’s defiance 
of the weather, produces an inexpensive 


exciting addition to your home. 


Nearly a million 
today 


Americans are busy 
fabricating products designed 
around aluminum’s remarkable proper- 
ties. Thousands of enterprising small 
businesses have grown into a great in 
dustry. And this industry depends today 


on inereasing amounts of primary alu 


Aluminium Limited’s gigantic undérgre und 


the latent hydropower of a vir the 


reserve 





Gleaming louvers of weatherproof aluminum make possible an inviting outdoor room 


aluminum jalousies outwit the weather 


minum, From the smelters of the inde- This farsighted effort helps insure Amer- 
pendent ( anadian produce r, Aluminium 


Limited, comes a steady supply of alu- 


ican factories a growing supply of raw 
material to meet ever-increasing consum- 
minum imgot to he Ip fill these needs. 
Now Limited the 
way with the world’s largest expansion 


er, industrial and defense requirements. 


Aluminium leads 


Aluminium Limited, Montreal: one of 
North America’s great aluminum producers. 
In New York: Aluminium Limited, Inc., 
620 Fifth Avenue 


aimed at turning out nearly 


‘D9. 


program 


a million tons of aluminum a year by 


For more of the good things of life... 


Aluminum from Canada 


turbines at Kemano tap | operate the company’s great Kitimat smelter. This growing source of 


of ¢ primary aluminum is important to thousands of America’s factories. 


size onnecticut to 





bulent love affairs checked her career. 
Under Degas’ tutelage, Suzanne improved 
her drawing and learned the technique of 
dry-point etching. She did most of her 
drawing at home, finding her ideal sub- 


jects in the figures of maids, charwomen | 


and women friends whom she sketched, 
usually bathing. Degas, astonished at her 
natural talent, hung her work in his din- 


hin! \) f 
Low 





VaLapon’s “FamILy Portratt’’* 





j 
were comned.,. 


ing room, once chided her: “That she- 
devil of a Maria, what talent she has... 
Why do you show me nothing more?’ 
Marriage to a well-to-do lawyer gave 
Suzanne her first taste of luxury. When 
the marriage broke up, she took as her 


lover (and later husband) the painter 
André Utter. 21 years her junior and the 
drinking companion of her tosspot son, 
ind n 


ved in her aging mother. In her 








Family Po (see cut). painted in a 
flat stvle she learned from Gauguin’s oils, 
she left a record of one of the most scan- 
dalizing and yet financially successful 
households in French art history. 

Mad Decade. Utter turned business 
anager and made Utrillo’s work, done 
between drinking bouts and trips to the 
sanitarium, what Utter rightly called 

The greatest commercial operation of 


the century.” With the francs rolling in, 
the “Trinité Maudite” (Damned Trinity) 
cade’s mad spending spree. 
Suzanne fed filet mignon to her dogs 


set olf on a 





canned sardines to her cats, hired a taxi 
to wait outside the house by the day, 
finally bought her own limousine and 
hired a white-uniformed chauffeur. When 
her new astrakhan coat seemed too heavy, 
she threw it on the floor for the dogs. 

Such wild extravagance came to an end 
with the Depression ‘30s. By the time 
Utrillo married in 1935, Suzanne had be- 
come a hunched figure of an old woman. 
But on her zoth birthday. three years be- 
fore she died in 1938, Suzanne still had 
her old spirit. Her toast at her own party 
was a rousing “vive l'amour!” 





* Utter, Valadon, Utrillo and grandmother. 
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in the nation’s capital 
one newspaper is quoted 
more offen in the 
Congressional record 
than the other two 
Washington 
papers 
combined 


415,000 Sunday ci 





382,000 daily. « circulation 
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PIPER TRI-PACER=-/«:/er, more powerful, 


priced far lower than any similar 





4-passenger business plane. 


The Washington 



















Jost 


Times ¥ 






"SOLABilin 
« For Defe 77 
hy House, 


irculation® 


a Budge t 
<¢ Voted 
582 to g 


Roland E. Derby, President 
of the Textile Aniline and 
Chemical Co., Lawrence, 
Mass., finds the Piper Tri- 
Pacer a practical, economi- 


“We Find The Tri-Pacer cal and essential business 


tool, The firm also has an- 


PRACTICAL In Our Business.””> "°°" 


A Piper TRI-PAceR provides routine business 
transportation for this progressive New England 
firm which numbers four pilots among its top 
execulives. 

“Our business has recently expanded in the 
South where distances between textile plants are 
great,” says Mr. Derby, “and we find our Tri- 
Pacer invaluable there. The Tri-Pacer is the 
lowest-priced plane that will do our work, and | 


PRACTICAL FOR YOU, TOO. 
Exclusive simplified controls, tricycle 
gear for nearly automatic landings plus 
Piper's “Learn as You Travel” plan 
make the Tri-Pacer simple, practical, 
profitable for you to fly. Only $7295. 
See your Piper dealer today or write: 


F PIPER AIRCRAFT Corp. Lock Haven, Po. | 


Please send new full-color Tri-Pacer bro- | 
chure and detoils on “‘Leorn os You | 








it does it well. Travel"* plon aR 
. Nome. 
“Personally, I also own a Piper Super Cub sea- ' aia \ 
i : ” e: — 
plane, which I use almost entirely for pleasure.” | ite l 
City — _____Stete = 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AT WORK—No. 22 in a Kodak series 
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Photography moved in, and... 


Jut wel e Doubts about Pavro 
Out tthe Doubts about Payroll 


With some 2000 counters on their looms, the 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills faced the task 
of fast and accurate readings. Camera and film 
do the job in a fraction of former time and 
provide a conclusive record. 


At Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, employees are 
paid according to “hank clock” reading on frames, 
and “pick clock” reading on their looms. It used 
to take 24 man-hours daily to read those meters. 
And there was always the chance of human error 
that could not be confirmed or denied later. 





So photography was put to work. Now the click 


A motion picture camera, adapted for single shots with 
of a camera gets an accurate permanent record. 


“strobe” flash, snaps thousands of readings on a roll of film. 


——_s_ 





... and here are 16 basic 
places where Photography 
‘an work for you 


—5 minutes with this check list can be the 
soundest business move you've made this year 


-) Management — Progress photos, Stockholder 
reports, Record preservation, Information distribu- 
tion, Control and Organization charts 
Administration—File debulking, Purchase 
schedule, Office layout, Interior decoration, Form 
printing 
Public Relations — News releases, Institutional, 
Community relations, Public service 
[) Personnel —Identification photos, Job descrip- 
tion, Orientation, Payroll records, Employee per- 
sonnel records, House organs, Health records, 


Bulletins 

(1.0 Training and Safety—Safety campaigns, 
Teaching, Reports, Fire prevention 

C—) Engineering — Drawings, Specification sheets, 
Drawing protection, Pilot radiography 

") Production—Time study, Work methods, Legi- 
ble drawings, Schedules, Process records 


() Product Design & Development—Styling, Con- 
sumer testing, Motion studies, Stress analysis, Per- 
formance studies 
} Advertising — Advertisements, Booklets, Dis- 
plays Dealer promotion, Television 
() Service — Manuals, Parts lists, Installation 
photos, Training helps, Records 
C1 Research— Reports, Flow studies, Process charts, 
Library, Photomicrography, electron-micrography, 
x-ray diffraction, high-speed motion pictures, ete. 
[) Testing & Quality Control —Test set-ups, Re- 
ports, Standards library, Radiography, Instrument 
recording 

Warehousing & Distribution — Inventory con- 
trol, Damage records, Waybill duplicates, Flow 
layouts, Packing & loading records 
0) Purchasing—Schedules, Duplicate engineering 
prints, Spec ifications, Component selection, Source 
information 
(0 Sales—Portfolios, Dealer helps, Sales talks, 
Price & delivery information 

Plant Engineering & Maintenance—Plant lay- 
out, Repair proposals, Piping & Wiring installa- 
tions, Progressive maintenance, Record debulking 





Arithmetic 


No more doubts—no room for suspicion—every- 
one happier. And “reading time” has dropped two- 
thirds. What's more, this gives Fulton a daily loom- 
by-loom check on the efficiency of its machines, 

Building employee morale, checking efficiency, 
saving time and money are just samples of what 
photography is doing for business and industry These books show how photography is 
today. Even the list at the right gives only an idea. being used today. 


Send for free booklet 









5p Photography in Marketing 
Photography holds opportunities for you, too— ‘ ° 
grap ppo , Photography in Administration y 


no matter what the size of your business. It can Photography in Engineering 

help you with product design. improved produc- Photography in Plant Operation 
tion, greater sales and easier office routine. Check They are free. Write fox 
the list at the right and see. the ones you want. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 











STATE OF BUSINESS 
The Watchword: Caution 


“The present mood of business is cau- 
tion. There's been a slow climb to a very 
comfortable plateau on which business- 
men make money and wage-earners have 
plenty to spend. The climb is over. The 
national economy could take plenty of 
lumps and remain where it is.” Thus 
Harry Stoll, president of Chicago's Man- 
del Brothers department store, last week 
summed up the mood of many business- 
men. Despite the slump in auto sales, 
tight money and sagging farm income, 
the nation’s economy was actually hold- 
ing up fine. Industrial production steadied 
at 142, only two points off December's 
peak. But caution was the watchword. 

The need for it was underlined by the 
soft spots in the nation’s business, and 
the blame for them fell on the Federal 
Reserve Board's tight-money policy. In 
Washington, Joseph B. Haverstick. presi- 
dent of the National Association of Home 
Builders, noted that the mortgage squeeze 
had caused a 20% drop in April housing 
starts. “The trend is still sharply down- 
ward,” he “Unless there is some 
immediate improvement in the financing 
picture, the outlook for the remainder of 
the year is not hopeful.” 

General Motors President Harlow Cur- 
tice demanded that the FRB ease credit. 
Curtice cut his 6,500,000 forecast of auto 
production to 5,800,000, blamed the drop 
on tight money. Said he: “I still believe 
the Federal Reserve Board's policy is not 
warranted and should be reversed, and 
promptly.” 

Treasury Secretary George Humphrey, 
who had privately opposed the boost in 
discount rates, now publicly said that it 
was unnecessary and that “natural con- 
ditions” would have checked any trend 
toward inflation. 

No Time for Margin. At the semian- 
nual meeting of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Business Advisory Council, the 
nation’s top industrialists worried that 
tight money might force cutbacks in in- 
dustry’s expansion plans. Said Scripto’s 
President James V. Carmichael: (“There's 
no question the tightening of credit has 
put a slight damper on our long-range 


said. 


planning.” Department Store (Daniels 
& Fisher) President Joe Ross worried that 





the money shortage might cut back on 
Denver's “tremendous growth.” Com- 
plained Ross: “The cost of expansion is 
prohibitive because of the money rates.” 
But few businessmen had been forced to 
alter building and modernization plans. 
Actually, the elimination of marginal in- 
dustrial expansion had been one of FRB’s 
chief aims. With 1956 capital expendi- 
tures running 30% ahead of last year’s 
rate, much expansion could be postponed 
without damage to the economy. 

No Cause for Tears. Despite Harlow 
Curtice’s complaints, most auto dealers 
were not adversely affected by the tight 
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Home BuILpEeR HAVERSTICK 
For credit. 


money. One of Michigan's biggest dealers 
estimated that three out of every five loan 
applications were being turned down, but 
good credit risks had little trouble. Most 
dealers blamed last year’s mammoth pro- 
duction and this year's poor weather for 
the sales slump. d San Francisco's 
Ellis Brooks, a big Chevrolet dealer: 
“Everybody cries a little bit. even with a 
loaf of bread under his arm.” 

And not even everybody was crying. 
Predicted Sears. Roebuck & Co.'s Board 
Chairman T. V. House; ‘There is a likeli- 
hood of some drop in the third quarter. 









Walter Sanders—Lire 
STEELWoRKERS’ McDoNALpD 


For cash. 


due to a slower rate of inventory buying, 
but the expectation is that the fourth 
quarter will regain today’s level in vol- 
ume. If there is an increase in price, the 
value of total production will be above 
the current high level.” 


Guaranteed Annual Argument 

The United Steelworkers of America 
last week opened what U.S. Steel Corp. 
Chairman Roger M. Blough called “our 
guaranteed annual argument.” The 1,250,- 
ooo-member union, whose two-year con- 
tracts with the industry start expiring 
June 30, will submit a list of 22 demands 
when new contract negotiatious start next 
week in Pittsburgh's William Penn Hotel. 
Among the proposals 
@ Premium pay for Saturday and Sun- 
day by some 30% of the industry's work 
force (average wage: $2.45 an hour). 

@ Supplementary unemployment benefits, 
similar to the United Auto Workers’ 
Guaranteed Annual Wage. to compensate 
laid-off workers for as long as 52 weeks. 
Q@A “substantial” wage increase 
on the industry’s “profitability.” 
Q Employer-paid insurance and pension 
plans, improved vacation and holiday ben- 
efits, a union shop and 15 lesser demands 
covering additional benefits. 

Altogether, the industry estimated, the 
package that Steelworkers’ President Da- 
vid J. McDonald will present could cost 
as much as 60¢ an hour for every worker, 
increase the average cost of $129-a-ton 
finished steel upwards of $12 a ton. But 
steelmen guessed that McDonald would 
settle for considerably less. At the top of 
the package is the demand for increased 
weekend pay, which alone could boost la- 
bor costs by 30¢ per man-hour. The 
Steelworkers’ main objective is to put 
workers on a Monday-Friday week, though 
this would demand widespread reorganiza- 
tion of the industry. Jones & Laughlin 
Chairman Ben Moreell was hopeful last 
week that if “the union lets the industry 
work it out over a period of years, maybe 
it wouldn't be too bad.” 

Since both sides seemed to be anxious 
for a peaceful settlement. few industry 
leaders expect a strike. Auto cutbacks 
have demand in the past month 
taking some of the steam out of union 
claims that the industry will be operating 
at capacity for the foreseeable future. 
Said a union official last week: “This one 
should be real good and real quick.” 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
Coming of the Giants 


Stomping into the office of Four Corners 
Uranium Co. in Grand Junction, Colo. 
last week, a dog-tired amateur prospector 
from Missouri tossed a bundle of papers 
to a vice president. “I've had it,” he said. 
“Here are my location certificates. They're 
all yours.” As late as last winter, uranium 
claims sold for as much as $1,500. But 
last week small operators were glad to 


based 


eased 
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get a few hundred dollars, and some were 
even turning their claims over to bigger 
companies for nothing but an agreement 
to do the assessment work ($100 a year) 
needed to keep them. 

Everywhere, small uranium outfits, even 
those with producing mines, were going 
out of business or struggling to stay alive. 
The troubles were symptomatic of the 
change coming over the U.S. uranium in- 
dustry. Instead of a headlong scramble 
for a quick million, uranium has grown 
into a tough, mature business where the 
survivors are those big enough to find 
and mine enough high-cost ore to come 
out ahead. 

Last week, for the first time, the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Director of Raw 
Materials Jesse Johnson revealed exactly 
how big a business uranium has become. 
In testimony before a congressional sub- 
committee, Johnson reported that ore 
shipments from the four-state Colorado 
Plateau area (90% of U.S. total output) 
will hit 1.5 million tons worth $46.5 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1956. He predicted that 
within two years Plateau production will 
increase to 2,500,000 tons annually. Said 
Johnson: “During the past two months, 
the AEC has received and is actively con- 
sidering more proposals for processing 
mills than it did in any two-year period 
before.” In 1955, the U.S. had only nine 
mills operating, with contracts for five 
new ones. As of last week. there were ten 
formal mill proposals before AEC, eight 
for new mills and two to expand existing 
plants. 

The Awakening. But few marginal op- 
erators will share in the business. Of 
1,000 uranium mines in the U.S., say 
Colorado uranium men, only a handful 
like Charles Steen’s rich Mi Vida Mine 
are making money, have sewed up 90% 
of all production. Says Millionaire Steen 
himself: “The public has found out what 
we've known for a long time—that it's 
a damn hard job to find a good uranium 
mine. It isn’t the bonanza that a lot of 
promoters led the public to believe. The 
crooked promoters and brokers killed their 
own market.” 

Mining and exploration costs have gone 
up 51.6% between 1951 and 1955. At 
current prices, even big outfits run into 
serious cost problems. Estimates are that 
a 2,000-ton ore deposit becomes unprofit- 
able at depths of go ft., that even a 
10,000-ton deposit cannot be mined suc- 
cessfully below 240 ft. By 1960, say 
miners, costs will have climbed until ex- 
ploration alone will cost $13.92 per ton. 
The Four Corners Uranium Co., which 
grossed $1,160,000 in 1955, spent $716.- 
coo to mine $653,000 worth of ore, 
would have been deep in the red had it 
not made a big profit selling some of its 
leases and securities. 

Capital from Oils. Despite the outlook. 
more and more big companies are going 
into uranium, either buying up the mar- 
ginal operators or providing them enough 
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TIME CLOCK 


PENNY STOCK ISSUES would 
be more tightly controlled by SEC 
under new rules proposed to Con- 
gress. Instead of merely making 
sellers of small (under $300,000) 
stock issues liable to civil suit by 
investors, SEC would make every- 
one (including company officers and 
technical experts) connected with 
such an issue liable to suit “in cases 
approaching fraud,” thus force full- 
est disclosures about real prospects 
of company being formed. 


CRUDE-OIL IMPORTS must be 
cut, warns ODM. With industry 
planning imports of 352,000 bbls. 
daily v. 287,000 maximum advised 
by Government, ODM has notified 
industry of its “real concern” about 
effects on domestic production, 
hints it may seek import curbs if 
industry persists. 


INDIAN MINERAL LEASE, big- 
gest ever signed in the U.S., is set 
between Navajo Indians and Delhi- 
Taylor Co. For a 50-50 split on 
profits, Delhi-Taylor gets all oil, 
gas and helium rights to 5,000,000 
acres of Navajo land in the ura- 
nium-rich “Four Corners” area 
where Arizona, Utah, Colorado and 
New Mexico meet. Tribe retains all 
other mineral rights, including ura- 
nium, is also dickering with other 
companies to lease additional land. 


20TH CENTURY-FOX movies 
will appear on TV. For $2,000,000 
plus a percentage of all income 
over $75,000 per picture, Fox will 
lease 52 films, many first-rank (Les 
Miserables, Ox-Bow Incident, How 
Green Was My Valley), to Nation- 
al Telefilm Associates for showing 
in U.S. and Canada. 


INSTALLMENT EDUCATION 
will be offered by C.I.T. Financial 
Corp., second biggest in the auto 
finance field. C.I.T.’s “Tuition Plan” 
operates much like auto finance 


capital to keep going. Two small com- 
panies, New Mexico’s Pinon Uranium and 
Sabre Uranium, with big ore reserves 
but no money for production, are planning 
to merge, get $4,500,000 in new capital 
by selling a 25% interest to American 
Metals Corp. Texas Zinc Minerals Co. 
(Texas Co. and New Jersey Zinc Co.) is 
working out a $15 million deal to acquire 
Southern Utah's promising Happy Jack 
Uranium Mine. also hopes to put up a 
processing mill. Phillips Petroleum, Cities 
Service, Ohio Oil, Humble Oil are all 
moving into uranium. 

One of the main worries of uranium 
producers is the price AEC has set on 
their ore. With spiraling costs, says Mil- 
lionaire Steen, the current average price 
of $31.00 per ton is “too low for all but 
the bonanza mine. The industry needs a 
price increase from AEC to get prospectors 
interested in a renewed search for ore.” 
If more prospecting is not done, says 
Steen, the U.S. is likely to run out of 
known deposits in a few years. 


deal, only cheaper (4% to 6% in- 
terest on amount borrowed), will 
allow parents to finance up to four 
years of school or college for chil- 
dren by monthly payments. 


TRAVELER’S CHECK will cost 
more this summer. After 34 years 
of charging 75¢ per $100, American 
Express Co. has boosted fee to $1 
per $100. First National City Bank 
and Bank of America have both fol- 
lowed suit, but British-owned Thos. 
Cook & Son is sticking to old rate. 


TEXTILE MERGER will make 
Dan River Mills one of industry's 
biggest firms. Dan River plans to 
acquire, probably by exchange of 
stock, Iselin-Jefferson Co., major- 
ity stockholder in South Carolina's 
Woodside Mills (1955 sales: $42 
million), is also dickering to ac- 
quire ‘.: Alabama Mills. Deal will 
double Dan River annual sales to 
$200 million, put company solidly 
in synthetic fabrics for first time. 


HUGE POWER PLANT will be 
built on Alabama’s Coosa River by 
Georgia Power Co. and Alabama 
Power Co., both subsidiaries of 
South’s sprawling Southern Co. To 
cost $150 million, coal-fueled plant 
will produce 1,000,000 kw. of pow- 
er, enough to serve 2,000,000 people 
in fast-growing area. Two 250,000- 
kw. units will be completed by 
1961, remaining two by 1963. 


TEXTRON DIVERSIFICATION 
is going so well company will get 
out of textiles altogether. After 
spreading out to a dozen different 
divisions (electronics to auto 
parts), Textron is making so much 
money in other businesses ($2,300,- 
000 in 1956’s first quarter) and los- 
ing so much in textiles ($404,000 in 
first quarter) that it will spin off 
Amerotron textile division into 
separate company, keep no interest 
except a few bonds. 


AVIATION 


To Europe for Less 

New cut-rate transatlantic fares—some 
25% below present tourist rates and 
about half the price of a first-class ticket 
—were approved last week by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. In a letter to U.S. 
members of the International Air Trans- 
port Association, which has final author- 
ity over international airline fares, CAB 
pointed out that the new rates are “tech- 
nically and economically feasible.” The 
proposed new round-trip New York-Lon- 
don fare: $391.50. 

First proposed by Pan American World 
Airways (Time, May 14), cut-rate flights 
would be based on a new class of service. 
Passengers would sit five across and be 
allowed 44 Ibs. of baggage, as on present 
tourist flights, but would have four inches 
less leg room between seats. The airlines 
would sell sandwiches, serve no hot meals 
or liquor. They would thus be able to cut 
down the galley, make do with two stew- 
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N one big commercial question— 

trade with Russia and her satel- 
lites—the U.S. and her allies are sharp- 
ly split. Last week the split widened. 
Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks. 
with the backing of the Pentagon, re- 
fused to okay a deal between Texas’ 
Dresser Industries, Inc. and the So- 
viet Ministry of Trade. Dresser want- 
ed to import what it called a revolu- 
tionary turbine oil-well drill developed 
by Russian engineers. In return it 
would agree to ship the Russians some 
of its own rotary rock drill bits, in- 
struct them in their use. But Com- 
merce, State and Defense Department 
experts decided that Dresser would get 
nothing but an unproved tool while 
giving away the U.S. oil industry’s 
latest technical know-how. 














While the U.S. le barring one of 
its own businessmen from trading with 
the Reds, British businessmen per- 
suaded their government to open up 
trade with the Iron Curtain countries. 
The British eased a 1951 embargo on 
shipping the Chinese Reds rubber, 
tractors and electronic equipment, and 
approved a shipment of 150 tractors, 
though such exports are still banned 
for U.S. businessmen. Businessmen in 
Japan, France, Belgium and other al- 
lied nations were also pressing their 
governments to get U.S. approval of 
their big plans to sell to the Soviet 
and her satellites. Riled by this eager- 
ness to trade with Communist na- 
tions, the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee last week voted to block for- 
eign aid to any nation that ships 
strategic goods behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, later reversed itself. 

But Capitol Hill's battle over ex- 
port controls was not over; it is just 
beginning. After three months of in- 
vestigations, much of it in secret ses- 
sion, Arkansas’ Democrat John L. Mc- 
Clellan and his Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations are ready- 
ing a detailed report on the whole 
program of trade in strategic goods. 
Key finding of the McClellan com- 
mittee: after 1954, when the Eisen- 
hower Administration decontrolled 
some 200 items on the strategic list 
under heavy pressure from Britain and 
other allies, the Russians got strategic 
products and processes that saved 
them both research, manpower and 
years of development time. No longer 
is the U.S. strategic list to be taken 
seriously, says McClellan. The Battle 
Act, designed to halt U.S. aid to coun- 
tries selling to the Soviet bloc, “has 
become an empty shell.” 

The biggest prize the Russians got, 
said McClellan, was machine tools, a 
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TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


Is It Time to Re-Examine U.S. Curbs? 


basic requirement for war as well as 
peacetime production. Ralph Balden- 
hofer, who was the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration's ma- 
chine-tool expert in 1955 and is now 
executive vice president of the Thomp- 
son Grinder Co. of Springfield, Ohio, 
testified that he protested “strongly” 
against letting the Russians buy such 
machines, but was repeatedly over- 
ruled, Said Toolman Baldenhofer: “It 
would be much better to give them 
the planes. even the guided missiles. 
These things will come back to us 
once. But the Soviet bloc will be 
making war materials on these mi- 
chines from here on.” 

On the other hand, some machine- 
tool makers argue that the change in 
the list helped Russia and her satel- 
lites little. since the tools released 
were those in common use. Moreover. 
manufacturers publish such detailed 
description and specifications of their 
products. plus displays at tool shows. 
that it is difficult to keep the tools 
from being copied. 

Where they have had no Western 
model to copy, the Russians—with 
the help of the German and Czech 
engineers they captured—have boldly 
struck out on their own. In a few 
ways they have not only matched the 
Free World's technological progress 
but moved ahead of it, e.g., Russia 
was well ahead of the U.S. in develop- 
ing a ceramic cutting tool that elimi- 
nates expensive grinding. In a private 
conversation with President Eisenhow- 
er not long ago. Ambassador to Russi: 
Charles Bohlen reported that the So- 
viet Union had actually moved ahead 
of the U.S. in total tonnage of ma- 
chine tools produced, 


e 

How much Russia was helped by 
the relaxing of the embargo on ma- 
chine tools two years ago has become 
largely an academic question, since 
the increase in Russian machine-tool 
production has enabled her to put 
many more tools up for sale in world 
markets, often at below current U.S. 
prices. This has increased the pressure 
on the U.S. to further relax its em- 
bargo. With Russians coming into 
Western markets, many European 
businessmen want to get into Russian 
markets, even though the Reds in the 
past have concentrated on purchases 
of strategic items, despite their loud 
talk of big orders for consumer goods. 
Thus, it looked as if the U.S., while 
banning its own businessmen from 
trade deals, would be faced with the 
prospect of seeing the embargo con- 
stantly weakened by European busi- 
nessmen in search of bigger markets. 








ardesses, and carry as many as 104 pas- 
sengers. v. 71 on present tourist flights. 
On a DC-7B, the flight would take 13 
hours. including stopovers at Gander and 
Shannon, take two hours more than pres- 
ent nonstop tourist schedules. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


Prince of the Pennies 

When the business editor of the old 
Toronto World was fired for turning up 
tipsy one evening in 1910, the managing 
editor drafted his new secretary to put 
out the financial page. For the 22-vear- 
old secretary, Arthur J. Trebilcock, the 
business editor's last lapse marked the 
first lap in a long financial career that 
reached its climax last week. Aiter 20 
years of running the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change as executive manager, onetime 
Newsman Trebilcock, 67, became its first 
full-time paid president. 

As boss of Bay Street, the Wall Street 
of Canada, Trebilcock runs the world’s 
fastest-growing stock exchange. Since 
1951, a succession of booms in industrial 
stocks, base metals, oil and uranium has 
turned Toronto into a speculator’s mecca 
—and a broker's madhouse. Though the 
Toronto Exchange has less than half as 
much floor space (9.000 sq. ft.) and fewer 
than one-tenth as many members (109) 
as the giant New York Stock Exchange, 
67% more shares were traded there in 
1955 than on New York's Big Board, 
Many days the ticker trailed the trading 
by as much as ten minutes (record: 45 
minutes); many nights brokers’ staffs 
worked around the clock to clear the 
decks for the next day’s avalanche of 
orders from investors in Canadian and 
U.S. cities to which the Toronto Exchange 
is linked by more than 310 tickers. The 
upsurge in business has sent the price of 
exchange seats soaring to $125,000, well 
above the $113,000 paid for a seat last 
week on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Second Place. Last month, with an 
average daily volume of more than 10 
million shares, the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change repeatedly set new peaks: 208.- 
086,000 shares changed hands in the 20- 
day trading period. v. New York's alltime 
record of 141,668.410 shares in the black 
days of October 1g29 that ushered in the 
Depression. While Toronto's dollar vol- 
ume in 1955 ($2.699.008.896) lagged far 
behind New York's $32.830.837,681, it 
pushed slightly ahead of Manhattan's 
American Stock Exchange ($2.657.015.- 
318) for the first time. 

The bustle on Bay Street is the result 
of Canada’s long-lived boom in specula- 
tive oil and mining issues that sell for a 
few cents to a quarter a share. Of the 
1.5 billion shares traded in Toronto last 
year (more than double the 1954 record), 
all but 30 million were in stocks that sold 
for less than $25. Average price per listed 
share on the Toronto Exchange: $2.26 v. 
New York's average $55.04. 

This year speculators who gambled on 
rising copper prices made even fatter kill- 
ings than they had in the uranium boom a 
year ago. New Jaculet, one copper pros- 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus, 


$300,000,000 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Twenty Year 3'2% Debentures Due 1976 
Dated May 1, 1956 Due May 1, 1976 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York City 
Price 100'2% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
DILLON, READ & CO. INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
LEHMAN BROTHERS MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


May 15, 1956. 
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pect that sold for as little as 13¢ last 
year, soared to $2.15 in April. In twelve 


Publick notice N months Opemiska went from $3.75 to 


$19.50; Consolidated Halliwell shot from 
- ¢ 44¢ to $3.75 this year. Brokers, also. have 
Ope made record profits this year—and, like 
4) oo all Canadians, pay no capital-gains taxes 
N the conviction that on their market profits. 

you Centlemen know how AGE On to Toronto Street. While Canada’s 
enhances the nobility of Scotch ore-rich economy has surged irrepressibly 
Whisky and that you appreciate ahead since World War II, the boom 
z : might have bypassed Bay Street if Presi- 

same, out House imports the ; 


' £ Sc b dent Trebilcock had never ventured, via 
two supreme examples of Ocoftis the World, into a financial career. After 


BOD FEOF DOD TYLON DTN EO Ss 


oy 


CHAIR and DESK 
CLAR N folds flat - stores fast 





193” with or without the arm in writing 
position . . . makes any room 
serve multipurposes. Quickly and 
easily stored when not needed 


i The Clarin Folding Tablet Arm 
Chair combines economical seating 
with convenient writing surface 

iq Unique design allows use of chair 

FOLDS 
} 


distillers’ skill: 20-year-old working up to business editor, he quit to 
Martin's Fine & Rare and study mining law, later hung his shingle 
12-year-old Martin's De Luxe. over a tent at Red Lake camp in On- 
Both to be had at fine spirit tario’s 1925 gold rush. On his return to 


Toronto, Trebilcock was appointed coun- 
sel to the old Standard Stock and Mining 
Exchange, Canada’s key mining market; 


shops, taverns, private 


clubs and the like. 









(e 
S —Respectfully, in 1934 he worked out a merger with its 
? McKesson & Robbins, Inc. In your Church, 
° New York, N. Y., importers thereof School or Business 
‘4 use CLARIN 
¢ Blended Folding Chairs 
3 Scotch for: 
4 Whiskics * TRAINING CLASSES 
° RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
EMPLOYEE LOUNGES 
s 20 years old CLASS ROOMS 
c ) SALES MEETINGS 
¢ 86.8 proof LUNCH ROOMS 
a“ Send for free 


colorful catalog 
today! 


CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 80, 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill 
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| automation 
cleans up! | 
l McCall's was first to reveal how l 
| Automation is revolutionizing | 
= : _, Gilbert A. Milne | 4 homemaking and family life. Now, | 
ToroNTO EXCHANGE’S TREBILCOCK | in June McCall's, Automation | 
| ‘ : : > 
Quicker on the ticker | Cleans Up shows women and their | 
families how this homemaking mir- 
rival, the 104-year-old Toronto Stock Ex- acle saves time, health and money. 
change. The concentration of trading pow- 
av ¢ aes J 
12 years old er soon pushed Toronto ahead of Montre- | MeCalls 
86.8 y) al, which had traditionally been Canada’s | The magazine of Togetherness | 
proof 2 | finance ial capital. By 1937, trading vol- in more than 4,600,000 homes | 
4 | ume was so heavy (451 million shares) - J 
©? | that the cramped Toronto Exchange had sieiiaininn call nian talk 
2 to move to new quarters on Bay Street. 7 7 
# | Planned by Trebilcock, the new exchange 
5 V Canada’s first completely air-condi- - 
o tioned building, later boasted the first Are Your 
¢ electronic brain (to speed market quota- Property Values 
$ tions to brokers) ever used by a stock A Known Quantity - 
5 exchange. Or A Vague 
6) Fortnight ago, Trebilcock persuaded the Uncertainty? 
¢ board of governors to buy a site (price: ; oo 
Sig e ; Fn Bat sae nae / ene? ‘ 
A ) Naa 4 i 60) on which o build a new ex Ask the “Recognized Appraisal Authorities” 
lariat s) ha ith half again as much trading ‘ tis pak y ; 
(rg *) | space as the New York Exchange. Though LLOYD-THOMAS 
eRe t atal rier , THE ~J CO. 
g brokers grumbled at the prospect of shift- x = us 
4 ing from Bay Street to Toronto Street _ first for factual appraisals since 1910 
e) three blocks away, they were already f SOT? RAVENEWEREO AVE. 
¢ ‘ e it CHICAGO 40. ILLINOIS 
: ) boasting that the new building would be OFFICES: COAST To COAST 
CARI CAKK CA the world’s most efficient stock exchange. 
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Why a second address 


for your business 


should be FRIDEN Street 


Friden Street’s where business grows — 
because businessmen know where they've 
been and where they’re going. It’s a street to 
figure on—a profit street. It runs through every 
community all over America. Here you 
find hardware stores, paper mills, 

wholesale druggists, canneries, grocers, 
air lines. contractors— all making figures tell 
what’s what with the Friden Calculator. 
This is not an ordinary calculator... It is 
The Thinking Machine of American Business. 
The fully automatic Friden performs more steps 
in figure-work without operator decisions — 
simply by figure-thinking for you— than 
any other calculating machine ever developed! 


You can control your business to produce more profit 
when you move to Friden Street...when you use the 
Friden Calculator to get essential daily figure facts 
automatically. 

You can do your payroll calculations, figure and 
check invoices, take inventory, make percentage com- 
parisons on sales and costs and turnover — all in a 
fraction of the ordinary time. 

It costs far less than human time to figure with a 
Friden, And you can own this machine for only pin 
money per month. Operation is so simple anyone can 
use it. Call in your nearby Friden Man! 
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rriden 


THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR * THE NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE 
THE COMPUTYPER * THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 


Friden soles, instruction, service throughout U.S. and the world. 
Copyright Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., San Leandro, Colifornia 
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Sonford H. Roth—Rapho-Guillumette 
TRAINER BEATTY 
TV gets the suckers. 


SHOW BUSINESS 
End of the Trail 


Under the big tent in Burbank, Calif. 
an audience of 1,200 waited impatiently 
for the circus to start. Finally the ring- 
master made an announcement. Clyde 
Beatty’s Circus, the No. 2 big topper in 
the U.S. (after Ringling Bros. and Bar- 
num & Bailey), had come to the end of 
the tanbark trail. It was closing. As the 
audience filed out, roustabouts dismantled 
the show for the last time. 

Bad luck had dogged Beatty's blue-and- 
orange, 15-car show train from the time it 
rolled out of winter quarters at Deming, 
N. Mex. in March. Fighting bad weather 
and meager crowds, the once-prosperous 
circus had topped its $5,000 daily break- 
even point on only six of 43 days it had 
been on the road. The showdown came 
when the American Guild of Variety Art- 
ists pulled 55 members off the job until 
Beatty came through with $15,000 in 
back pay. Instead, black-haired, claw- 
scarred Beatty, 52, most famed of U.S. 
animal trainers, filed a bankruptcy peti- 
tion. Against $281,758 in debts, his Na- 
tional Circus Corp. listed assets of $260 
—enough to feed Beatty’s menagerie for 
24 days. 

TV Tinsel. Beatty's collapse left only 
one railroad circus—Ringling—in busi- 
ness, v. 26 in 1940. Through most of the 
U.S., circus day, with its “glittering gal- 
axies of prancing pachyderms and death- 
defying daredevils,” has vanished like the 
throngs through Barnum’s Egress. Of less 
than a dozen truckborne. one-ring shows 
that remain, only a handful still play out- 
doors; all but a few are leaving trails 
of red ink, 
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What killed the Big Show? Circusmen 
blame skyrocketing costs. Ringling last 
year paid a $500.000 railroad bill v. $150.- 
coo in 1940. Downtown circus lots big 
enough for the 26,000-yard oval of the 
Big Top are either unavailable or exorbi- 
tantly expensive in most U.S. cities. For a 
business whose methods have changed lit- 
tle since its cheap-labor heyday. the cost 
of moving from town to town has become 
prohibitive. On top of that. today’s chil- 
dren, surfeited with TV tinsel. no longer 
quicken to the real-life roar of lions, the 
aerialist’s heart-stopping plunge. “Suckers 
may still be born every minute,” epi- 
taphed a circusman in Manhattan last 
week, “but TV gets ‘em first.” 

Elephant Problems. The lone big-time 
survivor, Ringling Bros., last week said 
that business in Manhattan and Boston so 
far this year is down only 7% to 11% 
from record 1955, predicted that 1956 
would be the fourth best year in its his- 
tory. Ringling has valiantly tried to slash 
costs in recent years, e.g., by installing a 
centralized purchasing system, designing a 
new nylon Big Top which is hauled up and 
down by hydraulic jacks and should last 
three years. 

But Ringling faces elephant-size prob- 
lems. In the past year close to 100 top 
staffers have been fired or quit in protest 
against John Ringling North's manage- 
ment shakeup and attempts to “Holly- 
woodize” the show. Recently union con- 
tract negotiations broke down before the 
Madison Square Garden opening; Ring- 
ling has since been picketed by the Ameri- 
can Guild of Variety Artists. Last week in 
Boston many of Ringling’s top artists 
worked in a cut-rate, “kiddies free” 
A.G.V.A. circus aimed at luring business 
away from Ringling. threatened to carry 
the competition to every town played by 
the “Greatest Show on Earth.” Few circus 
veterans expected Ringling to stay in the 
black after moving from big-town East- 
ern audiences into smaller communities in 
the northeast and Midwest next month. 
But even if the circus ends up in the red, 
oil- and land-rich John North can prob- 
ably afford to continue to run it—as he 
has in the past—as a family tradition. 


CORPORATIONS 
Wheels for the World 


As he started on a tour of his empire 
last week, Board Chairman Harvey §&. 
Firestone Jr. of Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. took a long look ahead at the indus- 
try’s future. “In ten years,” he said, 
“world rubber consumption will climb 
52% lO 4,400,000 long tons annually. If 
demand is to be met, plans to expand 
must be put into effect now.” Firestone 
did more than talk, he backed it with 
cash. His company announced plans for 
a $5,300,000 tire factory and a plantation 
in the Philippines which, starting in 1957, 
will roll out 100,000 tires a year at capac- 
ity and go a long way toward making the 
bustling young republic self-sufficient in 
rubber. 

Beyond the Philippines, Firestone was 
already deep in the biggest worldwide 





expansion of its 
past year alone, 
earmarked: 

@ $4.000.000 for a new tire plant at Ha- 
vana. Cuba, to be ready by 1957; plus 
more millions to expand existing plants 
in eight nations (England. South Africa, 
New Zealand, Canada, Switzerland, Spain, 
Argentina, Brazil); a big share of the 
$12 million cost of a new synthetic rubber 
plant which it will operate in Great Brit- 
ain with other companies. 

@ $50 million to buy two synthetic rubber 
plants, to expand production and make 
Firestqne the first U.S. company to manu- 
facture its own petro-chemical synthetic 
ingredients—styrene and butadiene—in 
two huge plants abuilding at Orange, 
Texas. 

G $2,500.000 to replant part of its vast, 
g0,000-acre rubber plantation in Liberia, 
West Africa with higher-yield (300% more 
rubber) trees in a program which will 
eventually boost the plantation’s produc- 
tion some 25% to about 44,000 tons 
annually. 

From Block to Chip. Although it is 
the youngest of rubber’s Big Four (after 
Goodyear, U.S. Rubber. Goodrich), Fire- 
stone is the world’s second biggest rubber 
company, just a shade behind Goodyear, 
with 1955 sales of $1.1 billion and a peak 
profit of .4 million. Firestone’s start in 
1900 was as hard as the jolting, solid- 
rubber tires of that day, It had to buck 
furious price competition and inflexible 
patent monopolies, waited three years be- 
fore turning its first profit. Then it moved 
fast. Founder Harvey S. Firestone Sr. 
developed one of the first pneumatic tires, 
went on to pioneer the first practical non- 
skid tire by stamping “FIRESTONE 
NON-SKID” in raised letters on the 


36-year history. In the 
Firestone has spent or 








smooth surfaces. Before he died in 1938, 
Firestone sales were well past the $500 
million mark. 

A quiet, precise executive, Harvey Jr., 


FIRESTONE’S FIRESTONE 
Privilege carries responsibility. 
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Butler Bullders John Chapple and John Loftus of John F. Chapple & Co., Chicago, 
inspect a miniature Butler Warehouse that is featured in a new Butler slide film. 


BUTLER BUILDERS KEEP POSTED ON 


fitting buildings to business needs 


ee pagwwe” 


Today, an industrial building can be more than 
just a shelter for goods, machines and workers. 
With proper planning, it becomes a production 
“tool” that actually helps produce more, handle 
more, store more —all at less cost. 

This modern concept of construction for busi- 
ness demands that buildings fit the job they are 
to do. That’s why Butler Builders all over the 
country keep up to date on new layout methods, 
the latest ideas in materials handling and new 
methods of planning storage and shipping areas. 
With 512 different Butler steel building combina- 
tions to choose from, they can select the one that 
will contribute the most to a specific business 
operation. This custom-fitting of standard pre- 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING 
7490 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Houston, Texos © Birmingham, Ale. *© 


Minneapolis, Minn. * 


engineered Butler buildings can often mean sav- 
ings of thousands of dollars and weeks—even 
months—of construction time. 

Authoritative films using accurate scale models 
like the one above help make the job of keeping 
posted easier ... not only for Butler Builders, but 
for their customers as well. 


IF YOU ARE PLANNING A BUILDING 


for manufacturing, warehousing, truck-terminal 
use or commercial grain storage ... be sure to 
see new Butler sound-slide films on these subjects. 
Your Butler Builder (he’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages) will be glad to arrange a showing. There’s 


no obligation, of course. 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Steel Buildings + Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Special Products 
Sales offices in Los Angeles, Richmond, Calif. «+ 


Chicago, III © Detroit, Mich. «¢ 


New York, N.Y, 


TUNG-SOL ENGINEERING HELPS 


MOTOROLA PIONEER A NEW 
CONCEPT IN CAR RADIOS... 


The new Motorola transistor pow- 
ered car radio represents one of 
] the most significant advancements 
in car radio design. Fifteen vital 
parts, components of the custom- 
ary high power supply, have been 
completely eliminated. In their 
place — Motorola's high power 
transistor plus a complement of 
newly engineered electron tubes 
developed by Tung-Sol to operate 
with full efficiency directly off 
] a 12-volt plate supply source 


This achievement—for many years 
considered impractical—is the re- 
sult of Tung-Sol's intensive experi- 
ence in the development of tubes 
for automotive applications. 
Tung -Sol Electric Inc., Newark 4, 
New Jersey. 


| * TUNG-SOL 
ELECTRON TUBES 
and SEMICONDUCTORS 








Tung-Sol Automotive & Electronic Products 
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Sealed Beam 
Headlamps 


Radio And 
TV Tubes 
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Color 
Pecture Tubes 


Minature 
Lamos 


Signal 
Flashers 


o T 
Alumenized 
Pecture Tubes 


Special Purpose 
Tubes 


Semiconductors 





the eldest son, stepped into his father’s 
shoes at the age of 39. Asa toddler he had 


pulled the lever to start the first Firestone 





tire plant operating. and like his broth 
ers,* he went to work cli i through 
the ranks after graduating from Prince- 


ton. As president during World War II. he 
turned to synthetics the 
first U.S. company to produce man-made 
GR-S rubber on 

Corporals & Snow Tires. Today Chair- 
man Firestone is busy diversifying. Once 
Y now they 


made Firestone 


a large scale. 








tires were 95 of the business 
are 60°. The world’s biggest 


and synthetic 


producer of 
natural 
Ibs. daily ) 





Firestone 


sand rubber products, from the tiniest 


vacuum seal to 4-ft. snow tires for arctic 


tractors, plus truck-wheel rims, jet-engine 


parts. Corporal missiles, refrigerators 
food mixers, golf clubs, electric clocks 
plastic luggage, textile yarns and thou- 


sands of other items. 
Like his founder-father 
lions to bring culture and civic beauty to 
Akron. Harvey Jr. believes that U.S. busi- 
ness must spend abroad for civic improve- 
addition to doing 


who gave mil- 


ments, in the cost of 






business. Firestone has spent millions in 
Liberia for roads, schools hos} tals, med 
ical-research centers and pov plants 





once even lent the country $ to 
help get its finances squared away. Says 
he: “It is only logical for a corporation to 
realize that the privilege of doing business 
carries with it an equal responsibility for 
the overall good of the community 











MILESTONES 





Married. Peggy Ann Garner, 24. kit- 
tenish cinemingénue ( Black Widow), one- 
time child star (Junior Mi ind Albert 
Salmi, 28. Broadway actor (End As a 


Van, Bu Stop 


he for the first; in Manhattan. 


she for the second time, 


Married. Jean 





youngest daughter of ex-: to 
the Court of St. James's 137-401 Jo- 


seph P. Kennedy, sister of assachusetts 











Democratic Senator John nnedy; and 
Stephen Edward Smith, 28, Manhattan 
businessman; both for the first time; in 
Manhattan. 

Divorced. By Glynis Johns. 32. slant- 
eyed, South African-born British cin- 
emactress (Miranda, The Court Jester) 
David Ramsey Foster. 34, Manhattan 
businessman; after four vears of mar- 
riage, no children; in London. 


Divorced. Sonja Henie. 43. Norwegian- 





born onetime (19 7-30 world higure 
skating champion and sometime cinemac- 
tress Tee by Winthr Gardiner 
Jr.. 43. socialite sportsman fter nearly 





f marriage, no children; in 


Beach, Fla. 


seven 


West 


years 


Paln 


Died. Adrian Rollir 


player in the Adrian Rollini Tri 


















ber of the famed Calife Ram- 
blers (other Ramblers Jir ny Tom- 
ny Dorsey, Ted Weems): of pneumonia 
and complications; in Ho d, Fla. 
Died. Alexander A. Fadevev. top 
Soviet literary theorist of the late Stalin 
era (The R Young Guard report- 
edly by his own hand; in Moscow (see 
FOREIGN NE 
Died. Dr. Leo L. Spears. 62. high- 
flying quack, head (since 1943) of Den- 
ver’s glassy Spears Chiropractic Sanitar- 
ium; of a heart attack; in Denver. A 
lifelong anomaly in the medical profes- 


sion, Dr. Spears was charged with man- 





slaughter after 





a young (31) patient died 


six weeks after he opened his clinic, was 
acquitted, sued state health officials for 
lost the case. He later sought 


damages for libel suits totaling some $36 


million, never collected a nickel. 


Died. Sir Max Beerbohm, 83, dump- 


ling-shaped British wit, drama critic ( The 
Saturday Review). caricaturist and sati- 
rist (Zuleika Dobson), last of the Vic- 
torian elegants; in Rapallo, Italy. One of 


literature’s most modest, sparing and deli- 
‘the incomparable Max,” as 


him 


cate talents 


Shaw called belonged to an age of 
posturing geniuses and aesthetes ( Burne- 
Jones, the Rossettis. Swinburne, Whistler 
Oscar Wilde but 


with them. 


was one of them not 


With a strokes 


of his caricaturist’s drawing pen, he could 


one few deft 
put the lucubrations of a giant into gnat’s 
keep the 
polite proportion. Wilde 
that he possessed the rare 
old Despite his renown 
remained a refugee not only 
ents (“My gifts are 


itself in 
once rer arked 
“gift of eternal 
Beerbohm 


perspective and world 


uge.” 
from his tal 
but 


ind the result is a charm- 
} } 


small I've used 


them discreetly 








ing little reputation”) and his time (he 
deplored the excesses of the oth cen 
tury). but from the world around him 
retreated to Italy in ro1o, where he lived 
ever after in isolated content. Polite to 
the end. he directed his last words to the 
housekeeper he married in secret last 
month as death approached: “Thank you 
for everything. 

Died. Mary Herndon Ralston, 99. last 


survivor of nine children born to William 
Henry Herndon, Abraham Lincoln's long- 
time (21 years) law partner 
pher (Life of Lincoln); in 
Ill. The Lincoln Herndon 
odd, thoughtful man ( 
Christ’), whose wife’s temper was a town 
scandal and who brought his children to 
the law office where they “bent the points 
of all the overturned inkstands 
threw the pencils into the spittoon. 


ind biogra- 
Springtield 
knew was an 


the loveliest since 


pens 
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Benjamin F. Fairless has spent most of his life producing steel for America. He has been President and Chairman 


of the Board of the United States Steel Corporation and is now President of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 


THE RACE YOU ALWAYS WIN 


by BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 


“It's the competitive race within each American 
industry—a race which has brought our country 
almost unbelievable progress . ..and the 


highest level of prosperity in the world, 


“Every industry has been part of this progress— progress 
sparked not only by competition within each industry but 
by close teamwork between industries . . . like steel and oil 

“Once oil derricks were built of wood, and the steel indus- 
try used tallow to lubricate. Today derricks, cables and 
drills are all made of steel. From the moment oil escapes its 
underground prison till it reaches you, it is encased in steel. 

“And, in turn, the steel industry depends on oil. It takes 
over 2 billion gallons of fuel oil and a half a trillion cubic 


This page is presented for your information by the AMERICAN 
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feet of natural gas to produce a year’s supply of steel. 

“In this give-and-take relationship we have come to know 
America’s highly competitive oil industry well Each of the 
thousands of oil companies —like each steel company 
knows that the only way to stay ahead of rivals is to keep 
developing new or improved services and products, always 
at the lowest possible price. 

“Of course, the consumer always wins this competitive 
race. For example, today your gasoline is at least 50% bet- 
ter than it was in 1925. Yet, excluding increased taxes, it 
costs very little more than way back then. 

“To make sure this kind of progress continues, we must 
guard industry’s freedom of competitive action with the 
same zeal that we guard our freedom as individuals.” 
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PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N'Y. 


WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? 





NEW HIGH-QUALITY 
LOW-COST MULTI-USE 
SAFETY SWITCH 


Electricians everywhere say nothing 
equals this new Cutler-Hammer 4151 
Midget Safety Switch. The perfect 
switch for home and commercial motor 
circuit protection, oil burners, fans, 
blowers, pumps, home workshop tools, 
automatic washers, dryers, etc. Installs 
easicr, works better, lasts longer; yet it 
sells in the price range of the cheapest 
switches made. Much easier to wire, 
all connections are at front, no buried 
terminals. Easily operated toggle switch 
has solid silver contacts. Unit base is 
non-breakable, molded of a special high- 
strength phenolic, Uses plug type fuses. 
Rated at 30 Amp., AC only. Ask today 
for C-H 4151, Stocked by Authorized 
Cutler-Hammer Distributors and the 
better electrical supply stores every- 
where. CUTLER-HAMMER, Ince., 
1308 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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CUTLER’-HAMMER 
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worrying about sensitive com- 
plexions — after reading Beauty 
Under The Sun, in June McCall's 
Another inspiring McCall's beauty 
feature that can add to family fun 
and protect family health. 


McCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness 
in more than 4,600,000 homes 
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Have fun in the sun without 
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which supports 


RADIO FREE EUROPE + FREE EUROPE PRESS 
address: CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM, c/o Local Postmaster 





CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Crime in the Streets (Lindbrook; Al- 
lied Artists) is a fairly serious little socio- 
logical thriller that is flawed by a streak 
of what might be called sentenementality 
the idea that every garbage can has a sil- 
ver lining. Adapted from Reginald Rose’s 
television play. Paso Doble, it tells the 
story of a teen-aged rumblebum (John 
Cz vetes) named Frankie. 
nkie was a good boy to begin with, 
Playwright Rose explains. with the easy 
assurance of man who has obviously 








read quite a tew case histories of slum 
children. But when Frankie was good 
nobody paid any attention to him; so he 


decided to be bad. That settled, he devel- 
oped a morbid fear of being touched; he 
began to rough his mother up; he led his 
gang in brutal street fights; finally he de- 
cided “to bump a guy” who had offended 
him. “I feel loose,” he tells his accomplice 
as they wait giggling in the shadows for 
their victim, like little boys fumbling in 
a dark closet for the cookie jar. “Like I 
was made for gettin’ even.” 

The main parts are sharply routed out, 
particularly by Mark Rydell as the drool- 
ing little sadist who gets a perverted kick 
out of violence, and by Actor Cassavetes, 
who looks as if his name were Marlon 
Sinatra. The script, however, is stagy 
and sometimes dawdling, and when the 
picture is over, the customer will probably 
realize that he has not really experienced 
what life in the slums is like. He has 
merely gone slumming. 


Gaby (M-G-M). Hollywood casts Les- 
lie Caron as if she were a broken leg. In 
Lili, in The Glass Slipper, and now in her 
latest picture, she has been rigidly re- 
stricted to the role of 1) a hot-eyed 


French girl who is also 2) a pathetic 
little orphan, 3) a highly trained ballet 
dancer, at least in her dreams, and 4) 


dreamily in love with an actor who looks 
as pretty as a cupcake (Mel Ferrer 
Michael Wilding and John Kerr). 

In Gaby (which is distantly 
Waterloo Bridge, a 1930 
the late Robert Sherwood 
has to do all these things and something 
even sillier. She plays French ballet 
dancer who is too prim to succumb to the 
man she loves, though they are engaged 
to be married and he is about to go into 
battle. Later on, she refuses to marry him 
because, during a period when she thought 
him dead, she had not refused other men. 
After watching Actor Kerr (who played 
the schoolboy falsely homo- 
sexuality in Broadway's Tea Sym- 
pathy) go gollygoshing through the love 
scenes in his role. the 
audience may reasonably suspect that the 
French girl has simply been trying, in a 
tactful way, to say no thanks, buster. 

Not at all. Actress Caron, who is made 
up to look rather like one of those senti- 
mentally pretty pollywogs in a Disney 
cartoon, hastens to roll her eyes soul- 
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now 
related to 
melodrama by 
Actress Caron 


accused of 


and 


second screen 








Peter Votrian & JOHN CASSAVETES 


Their garbage cans have silver linings. 
fully and explain that she is just not good 
enough for the young man any more. 
“Ay ham deefrawnt.” Fortunately, all 
this takes place during World War II in 
London, and a_ buzz-bomb comes 
along to simplify the situation. It pounds 
some sense into the heroine’s head, to 
judge from the script, but it only leaves 
the spectator in a daze. 


soon 


The Revolt of Mamie Stover (20th 
Century-Fox}, as William Bradford Huie 
described it in his bestselling novel, was 
the success story of “the Henry Ford of 
harlotry.”” Part fiction and part fact, the 
book recounted the life of a woman who 
invented a sort of assembly-line method 
of servicing the servicemen in Honolulu 
during World War II. After the Holly- 


- 


Ricuarp Ecan & JANE RUSSELL 
Her pinup is Andrew Jackson. 
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THAT’S THE SPIRIT® 


A HEALTHY,"“SHOW ME” SKEPTICISM about the amazing 
industrial opportunities that abound today in the modern 
Southland is certainly understandable. If we didn’t see them 
with our own eyes, we doubt if we’d believe it, either! 


But see them we do, every day, for they are here to see on all 
sides. Plentiful raw materials practically on top of prosperous 
and expanding consumer markets. Dependable, easy-to-train 
manpower near ideal sites for manufacturing. Modern, low cost 
transportation serving a land having ample power and water, 
and a moderate climate the year around. 


Yes, we like spirited skepticism. All we ask is a chance to 
prove what we say is true. Won’t you write us in confidence and 
give us that opportunity? “Look Ahead— Look South!” 


~- SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


The Southern Serves the South 
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The suit with the 


built-in VAILET SERVICE 





Exemplifies the Haspel virtues 
of self-recovery. Fortified with 46% 
Dacron*, the new Sir Ultra keeps 

you looking fresh and cool through the 
hottest days. Given a night's rest 

on the hanger, this splendid wrinkle- 
router quickly chases creases 

and wrinkles and completely refreshes 
itself. Extremely light weight 
and deftly lined. $37.50 


At the most respected stores in 
America. Folder on request. 


Haspel Bros., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


*Ou Pont trade mark for Polyester fiber 


Acid Indigestion? 
Heartburn? = © 
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of 
the year! 


June McCall's salutes the winner of 
McCall's award for the Teacher of 
the Year. The presentation of this 
annual McCall's Award will be 
made by President a at 
the White House on May 29 


McCalls 
The mogazine of Togetherness 
in more than 4,600,000 homes 


PREVENT 


teacher 


FOREST FIRES! 





wood censor has tidied up the basic story, 
the moviegoer is left to assume—since 
nobody at Mamie’s place does anything 
worse than dance—that those thousands 
of soldiers and sailors who jam the joint 
every night must have been driven mad 
by the sound of the Hawaiian band—an 
explanation that is not so farfetched as 
it seems. 

Mamie (Jane Russell) gets the bum’s 
rush out of San Francisco as the story 
starts, and she soon ends up wearing a 
purple dress in a Honolulu dance hall, 
where in some mysterious way that seems 
to be connected with ‘“‘sitting-out time,” 
she begins to make $40 a day. When war 
comes, Mamie makes much more. She 
buys real estate, rents it to the U.S. 
Government, begins to dream of the day 
when she can go back home and “look 
down on all those people who looked down 
on me. 

Meanwhile, Mamie practices her social 
climbing on the hilltop where Hawaii's 
high society lives. She falls in love with 
a young writer (Richard Egan) who lives 
there, and when he goes away to war, he 
asks her to stop whatever it is that she 
does on behalf of the armed forces, and to 
become his wife. Mamie wants to, but she 
can’t quite bring herself to settle for 
one man’s love when she can have so 
many men’s money. Tie Revolt of Mamie 
Stover is the tragedy of a girl whose pin- 
up boy is Andrew Jackson—the face on 
the $20 bill. 


Current & CHOICE 


The Swan. A pretty, witty fairy tale, 
by Ferenc Molnar, in which Grace Kelly 
is won by Prince Charming Alec Guinness 
(Trae, April 23). 

The Bold and the Brave. A parable of 
love and war, in which the spiritual battle 
is the payoff; with Wendell Corey, Don 
Taylor, Mickey Rooney A Time, April 16). 

Forbidden Planet. A spring cruise at 
speed of light to pene -4—a small, out-of- 
the-way planet with two moons, green 
sky, pink sand, personal robot service. 
Caution: pack a rocket pistol. Occasional 
monsters (Time, April 9). 

Richard III. Shakespeare’s sinister par- 
able of power made into a darkly magnifi- 
cent film by Sir Laurence Olivier, who 
plays the title role with satanic majesty. 
The supporting cast: Sir John Gielgud, 
Sir Ralph Richardson, Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke, Claire Bloom (Time, March 12). 

The Ladykillers. Farcical larceny, with 
light-fingered Alec Guinness lifting £60,- 
ooo from an armored truck and then 
losing it—and the picture—to  scene- 
stealing Katie Johnson (Time, March 12). 

Picnic. William Inge’s play about a 
husky athlete (William Holden) who 
bounces around a small town like a loose 
ball while the ladies (Rosalind Russell, 
Kim Novak) fumble excitedly for pos- 
session (Time, Feb. 27). 

The Rose Tattoo. Anna Magnani, in 
her first Hollywood film and Oscar-winning 
role, serves up Tennessee Williams’ comi- 
tragedy as a wonderful pizza-pie farce— 
and the spectator gets it smack in the 
eye (Time, Dec. 19). 
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Mallory at work 
in miniaturization 





A Permanent Record...As Things Happen! 


New, miniature wire or tape recorders put the memory 


in his pocket... just as it happened. And they are 


powered by long-lasting 


HE CONSTANT TREND toward miniaturization in 

electronics has resulted in devices that would 
have seemed miraculous only a few years ago... 
pocket-size wire or tape recorders .. . portable 
radios that fit into the palm of your hand . . . hear- 
ing aids built into eyeglass frames . . . intricate 
control apparatus compact enough to squeeze into 


guided missiles and take them to their target. 


Much of this progress became possible only with 
the development of the Mallory Mercury Battery 
...an amazing power source that takes only a 
fraction of the space of conventional batteries and 
yet provides far longer life with far steadier 


power oulpul, 


Now, by applying advanced principles of design 


and mechanization to the construction of the 
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Mallory Mercury Batteries. 


Mercury Battery, Mallory engineers have opened 
up a whole new range of practical applications for 
its recognized advantages .. . making it available 
at a price that brings operating costs down below 


those of conventional batteries. 


Progressive Mallory developments of this kind are 
at work in aviation, home appliances, nucleonics, 
television, computers, and other important fields. 
That is why, as these industries grow—Mallory 
grows with them, 





P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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BOOKS 





Talker 


After clinging for so long to the solitude 
of his work and his Mississippi home, 
Novelist William (A Fable, The Sound 
and the Fury) Faulkner of late has been 
tasting—and enjoying—the pleasures of 
loquacity. In what might be called his 
transformation from hermitage to Her- 
mitage (of a good year. of course), Faulk- 
ner has been reluctant to talk about the 
one subject he is most qualified to discuss 
—the art of writing. But for the new issue 
of the English-language quarterly, the 
Paris Review, Novelist Faulkner relented 
sufficiently to deliver some explicit com- 
ments on his trade. 

On responsibility: “The writer's only 
responsibility is to his art. He will be 
completely ruthless if he is good. Every- 
thing goes. . . to get the book written. If 
a writer has to rob his mother, he will not 
hesitate: the Ode on a Grecian Urn is 
worth any number of old ladies.” 

On environment: “Art is not concerned 
with environment; it doesn’t care where 
it is. If you mean me, the best job that 
was ever offered to me was to become a 
landlord in a brothel.* In my opinion it’s 
the perfect milieu for an artist to work in, 
The place is quiet during the morning 
hours, which is the best time of day to 
work. My own experience has been that 
the tools I need for my trade are paper 
tobacco, food and a little whiskey.” 

On work: “One of the saddest things 
is that the only thing a man can do 
eight hours a day, day after day, is work. 
You can't eat for eight hours a day nor 


Said Faulkner last week when asked whether 
he meant this literally: “I am a fiction writer 
ind Tam = not 


responsible for any construction 


on any interview I have ever given.’ 








Mario Zilli-Folhas 
NOVELIST FAULKNER 
A writer must be ruthless. 
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drink for eight hours a day nor make love 
for eight hours—all you can do for eight 
hours is work. Which is the reason why 
man makes himself and everybody else 
so miserable and unhappy.” 


Who Knows? 


THe Manoarins (610 pp.}—Simone de 
Beaquvoir—World Publishing ($6). 


Like many of her sisters in what she 
bitterly refers to as the Second Sex 
France’s Simone de Beauvoir would rath- 
er talk than eat, Since she is the grande 
dame of French existentialism and _all- 
round good friend of Jean-Paul Sartre 
who founded it, it goes without saying 
that there is a minimum of natter in her 
chatter. She can be wrong-headed, she can 
make ridiculous statements (America Day 
by Day; Time, Dec. 14 but even 
her nonsense is the product of one of the 
sharpest and best-stocked minds in letters. 

When Simone de Beauvoir is not talk- 
ing, she is writing. Her novels, like her 
talk. run the gamut from just silly (Al 


1953} 


Men Are Mortal; Time. Feb. 1955) to 
brilliant (She Came te Stay; Time, 
March 15. 1954). Her latest novel, The 


Mandarins (roughly, The Intellectuals), 
is not her best, but it is her most success- 
ful. It brought her close to a seat in the 
Goncourt Academy, fetched her the Gon- 
court Prize instead, and brought her a sale 
in France of 250.000 copies. Now that it 
is published in the U.S.. it is not too hard 
to see why the French crowded the book- 
shops. The book, which is dedicated to 
Chicago Novelist Nelson Algren (see be- 
low), is about Paris intellectuals im- 
mediately after the liberation. Most of 
them are famous writers who figured in 
the resistance and wrote some of France's 
best contemporary books. What is more 


to the point, they are barely disguised 
in The Mandarins. It also gives a de- 
tailed account of the French heroine's 


affair with a Chicago novelist, so candid 
and anguished as to read like a letter 
toa confessor. 

Punch Out a Meaning. At 48, Simone 
de Beauvoir is a handsome woman. She 
has never married, and her years-long 
liaison with Jean-Paul Sartre has brought 
to birth only a bleak philosophy which 
says that it is up to each man or woman 
to punch out a meaning to life in a mean- 
ingless world that none ever sought. A 
not uncommon game among Paris intel- 
lectuals consists in trying to answer the 
question : How did Simone get that way? 
Her Parisian parents were Roman Catho- 
lics. her father a bookish lawyer, her 
mother a reserved middle-class lady. Si- 
mone and her younger sister Héléne went 
to a good Catholic school, Cours Désir, 
where they studied hard and did well. 

Simone went on to the Sorbonne, where 
she finished second-best, in competition 
for a top graduate degree (1929), to a 
student named Jean-Paul Sartre. From 
that time on, the two have seldom been 
long separated. 





Pierre Boulot 
EXISTENTIALIST DE BEAUVOIR 
Some day happiness may 


come. 


When Sartre came back from a German 
prison camp in 1941, they settled down in 
an unheated Left Bank Paris hotel, made 
the heated Café de Flore and the Deux 
Magots their workrooms, talked and wrote 
and wrote and talked until French existen- 
tialism was born. With limited 
from Philosophers Kierkegaard and Hei- 
degger, Sartre and de Beauvoir decided 
that life had no purpose, no meaning ex- 
cept what each man could find for himself 
in his own existence, To the young. hun- 
gry intellectuals of a shamed and broken 
country, existentialism seemed a revela- 
tion. Overnight Sartre became its high 
priest, Simone its No. 1 priestess. 

Simone-Like Heroine. Readers of The 
Mundarins need not expect a good story 
or flashy writing. But anyone wanting to 
know what interesting people like Sartre, 
Novelist Albert Camus, Arthur Koestler 
and others were thinking at war's end 
about France, Russia. the U.S., Commu- 
nism and life generally will find the an- 
swers here in abundance. Her setting is 
Paris just after the liberation, her charac- 
ters writers and intellectuals who live to 
talk and make love as though they were 
being put through their paces by an ob- 
servant Kinsey. They also say just what 
Author de Beauvoir wants them to say 
and so have no fictional life of their own. 
I'he heroine, Anne Dubreuilh, is a Simone- 
like woman of 39, a psychiatrist married 
to a much older, Sartre-like writer. Their 
love life has long since ceased, but Anne 
tries a fling with an anti-Communist 
friend and finds it depressing. Robert, her 
husband, tells her not to worry about it. 
Their daughter hops in and out of bed 
with whomever strikes her fancy, but her 
mother feels she must not interfere. 

Henri, hero of The Mundarins, is a 
writer and newspaper editor who is under 
Robert's intellectual thumb. His chief 
problem: how to keep his struggling paper 
out of the hands of both capitalists and 


assists 
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Two Famous Companies 
ELIMINATE COSTLY PAPERWORK BOTTLENECKS 
WITH BRUNING COPYFLEX! 


Eli Lilly and Company, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Gillette Safety Razor Company, world-famous manufacturer of shaving products, uses 
Copyflex in its purchasing, cost, and incoming inspection departments to speed and 
simplify preparation of important reports. In purchasing-receiving operations, for 
example, receiving data is added onto a translucent copy of the purchase order, 


Eli Lilly and Company, one of the country’s largest pharmaceutical companies, uses 
Copyflex to turn out production control paperwork on a fast, accurate one-writing 
basis, Production information is typed only once on translucent originals. Copyflex 
copies, made without further writing, serve as schedule sheets, production tickets, 


material requisitions, and other production control reports. Copyflex eliminates 
time and cost of manual copying, assures all-important accuracy of reports. 


then Copyflex copies of the form serve as receiving reports. No costly rewriting of 
basic order information, no manual copying errors. 


(— day more and more progressive 
firms like Eli Lilly and Company and 
Gillette Safety Razor Company are 
adopting fast, efficient Copyflex 
copying machines to simplify and 
speed business paperwork. 


Copyflex can be used to reproduce 

from the original form the many 
different copies needed to accomplish 
most systematized operations, such as 
order-invoice, purchasing-receiving, and 
production control. This eliminates costly 
delays and errors of manual copying; 
affords improved control; saves 
thousands of dollars. 


Copyflex is the modern, superior copying 
method. Machines are clean, odorless, 
economical — letter-size copies cost 

less than a penny each for materials. 
Copyflex will fit into your present 
systems, utilize your forms design, 
whether you use single or multiple part 
forms. Mail coupon today! 


BRUNING “9 
Copies anything typed, written, G7 Company. 
printed, or drawn on ordinary 
translucent paper—in seconds. Address. 


Ci Ya Count y__Sictio. 






Desk top Model 100 Copyflex copies originals 
11 inches wide by any length. Makes up to 300 
copies of different letter-size originals per hour. 
Only $498.50, Other models available to copy 
originals up to 46 inches wide. 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc. Dept.51-A 
4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 


Please send me information on the Copyflex process and machines. 








Specialists in Copying Since 1897 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INCORPORATED . 4700 MONTROSE AVENUE . 
In Canada: Charles Bruning Co. (Canada) Ltd., 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario 


CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
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TOWER-To Feamnset ‘ 
AIR TERMINAL 
OPENS ON TIME! 


Architect: Outcalt, Guenther & Associates. Gen 
eral Contractor: R. S$. Ursprung Co. Heoting Con 
tractor; Chas. E. Hagen Heating Co. Acoustic 
Tile: Air-Way Insulotion Co. Walls & Channel 
Lorain Plastering Co. 


When a last-minute change of restaurant 
location was made in Cleveland's new 
Airport Terminal, Ramser rushed to the 
rescue: anchored new pipes and ceilings 
in a flash of speed. Of course, RAMSET 
was also used to anchor lath and conduit 
throughout the building. 

Ramset sinks powerful fasteners into 
steel or concrete . . . does it easily, too, 
with a squeeze of the trigger. No wires, 
no hose, no drilling or chipping. Operator 
carries the power in his pocket. RAMSET 
is the modern way for modern construc- 
tion and maintenance. 







\. New Ramset 
ifs DUO -JOBMASTER 


is two tools in one—sets both 
Y%” and %” fasteners inter- 
changeably on the job. 









Shure. Set 


mer-in fastening ™ 


thod 
the ham een 


made by Ramset, speeds work on 


brick, cement block, masonry. Ask 
for Shure - Set literature, too! 


For fastening anything to concrete, steel 
or other hard materials, RAMSET can save 
money, time, effort. Your FREE catalog 
awaits you, Write to: 


Ramset Fastening System 





12139-E BEREA ROAD - CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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Communists. of his crowd is 
pro-Russian. Bu 
i man of conscience. When 


the Russian forced-labor 


Most 
terly anti-U.S., strongly 
Henri is also 


he learns about 


camps, he becomes uneasy, and almost 
breaks with Robert. While all this ideo- 
logical clatter goes on, archaically 


remi- 
niscent of Manhattan's literary climate in 
the ‘30s, Anne goes off to the U.S. (Simone 
made a tour of the U.S. in 1947). In Chi- 
cago Anne meets a novelist whose special 
province is slum life (“Why are all your 
best friends pickpockets. or drug addicts, 
or pimps?” she asks him). In spite of 
his intellectual limitations, their affair 
takes on the temperature and pace of a 
prairie fire, and Anne cor back the fol- 
lowing year for more of the same. But 
after two hot summers of this, the novel- 
ist coo!s and, chastened, Anne returns to 
her fellow mandarins, 

Food & Drink. By this Henri 
has married Anne's wayward daughter and 
has decided to publish an_ intellectual 
weekly with Husband Robert. For them 
writing and talking are food and drink. 
But Anne. not so easily nourished, comes 
close to suicide—not only because of her 
broken affair, but because she has that 
old existentialist idea that life is empty. 
It is just here. in the very last paragraph 
of The Mandarins, that Priestess de Beau- 
voir chooses to suggest that existentialism 
is not simply a philosophy of pessimism. 








time 





Just because life is essentially meaning- 
less. she seems to say. it does not follow 
that each man and woman must live 


without developing his or her own mean- 
ing. But that meaning must connect the 
individual to the events of his time and to 
other people. Man 
but his freedom to choose 
him to destruction if he retreats before 
the come-and-go of his time. Heroine 
Anne sees all this just in time. She puts 
away her poison vial and determines to be 
useful to her family and friends, The last 
words of the book are hers, and they are 
about as optimistic as a careful existen- 
tialist novelist ever lets a heroine become: 
“Who knows? Perhaps one day I'll be 
happy again. Who knows?” 


Rough Stuff 


A Walk on THE Wit Sine (346 pp.) 
—Nelson Algren—Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy ($4.50). 


One of the literary clichés that takes 
a long time dying is the notion that 
prostitutes have hearts of gold and that 
bums are somehow more steeped in hu- 
manity than people who work. No living 
U.S. writer has done more to keep the 
idea alive, and no one has done it with 
more literary authority than Chicago Nov- 
elist Nelson Algren. His Man with the 
Golden Arm, 1949's best U.S. novel, dealt 
with a sordid world of petty crime and 
drug addiction that shocked many a 
queasy reader, but it was so firmly rimmed 
by compassion and understanding that no 
one could doubt its literary worth. His 
new one, A Walk on the Wild Side, re- 
inforces his right to the title of poet 
laureate of Skid Row, but just as Nov- 


says Simone, is tree 
will surely lead 





Arthur Sh 


NOVELIST ALGREN 
Rich in shock, rinsed in 
elist Algren had to find a new publisher 
to bring it out, so his old admirers have 
to reconsider their admiration. They may 
well wonder if his sympathy for the de- 
praved and degraded has not carried him 
to the edge of nonsense. 

A Walk on the Wild Side should carry a 
warning on the jacket: For Strong Stom 
achs Only. It is a picaresque story of the 
Depression, rich in shocking incident and 
rinsed in squalor that makes The Man 
with the Golden Arm seem like a novel 
of suburbia. Its hero is an illiterate, crafty 
boy of 16 whose talents are chiefly sexual 
whose amorality would excite the envy of 
an alley cat. Yet he vaguely wants to 
better himself, and knows he can never do 
it in his Texas home town, where his 
father cleans cesspools and spouts drunken 
fundamentalism from the courthouse 
steps. So Dove Linkhorn rides the rods, 
just as Algren himself did during the De- 
pression, and before long he winds up in 
New Or'eans. Almost immediately he is 
caught up in a_ surrealist country of 
thieves, grifters, pimps and prostitutes. 
Here he thrives as naturally as a trout in 
clean running water. For a while he works 
in a contraceptive factory run by an ex- 
abortionist. And near the end he becomes 
the fancy boy of the prostitute with the 
biggest heart of all. Jailed, then brutally 
beaten into blindness by his woman's 
former lover, he goes back home to Texas 
and a Mexican woman who had once ad- 
mired his sexual precocity. 

Algren, an honest writer, has written 
scenes in A Walk whose brutality and 
sordidness can hardly be equaled in con- 
temporary fiction. That he means the 
book to be a caress for the most de- 
graded members of society and a protest 
against social injustice is obvious. But in 
supposing that human virtue flourishes 
best among degenerates, Novelist Algren 
has dressed his sense of compassion in 
the rags of vulgarity. 


squgior. 
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Now you, too, can give the old heave-ho to over- 
flowing filing cabinets and ceiling-high stacks of 
yellowing records. For Burroughs has come up with 
microfilming equipment you can afford! 

Fact is, this new Micro-Twin costs substantially 
less than any other up-to-date microfilming system 
... yet offers all the protection and speed features 
you need, 

The secret? Bell & Howell’s 2-in-1 engineering. 
For unlike other microfilming systems, the Micro- 
Twin combines both Recorder and Reader in a 
single, compact unit. And that’s where the big saving 
comes in. 

Naturally, separate recorder and reader systems 
demand two cabinets, two stands, two costly 
precision lenses, etc. But not so with Micro-Twin. 
Thanks to more practical single-unit design, just 
one of each is all the Twin needs to master both the 
recording and reading jobs. 

Yes, mister, plain and simple here's microfilming 
you can afford! Of course, your set-up may require 
units in various departments or branches. In which 
‘ase, you might find the low-cost Model 205 Recorder 
and separate Model 206 Portable Reader the eco- 
nomical answer to your microfilming needs. 

We are specialists in suiting microfilming equip- 
ment to individual needs. Let us demonstrate, free. 
Simply call our nearby branch office. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 










SOLD ANDO SERVICED BY 


Belle Howell / Burroughs 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 





Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and “Micro-Twin” are trademarks 
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this handy flask easily fi 


What a whiskey buy! The finest 

of all Bonded Bourbons and, 

at no extra cost, the handiest, 

most attractive package ever — 

complete with Golden Jigger Cap! 


Available in pint and half/pint 
sizes where state laws permit. 





: Youn. pockat or luggage | 


KENTUCKY JAVERN 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


100 PROOF + BOTTLED-IN-BOND 





a 44 4 stele]. 4 tells how 


OASIS 
DEHUMIDIFIER 


Stops the Moisture Monster! 


from damp storage rooms and base- 
ments, Saves hundreds of dollars! Stops 
rust, mildew, sweating pipes, stock dam- 
age. Areas stay dry, comfortable. 


a. OASIS 


DEHUMIDIFIER (oir drier) 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


| THE EBCO MANUFACTURING CO. 













| Dept. EE, Columbus 13, Ohio 

| Send free book, “How to Stop Moisture Damage.” 
nome. 

i] oddress. 

l 0 eee state. 

Ce cs ce ce ee ee ee ee 
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Complete home 
entertainment 
center 


THE BROADWAY 21 


Big picture TV—super-selective radio 
—intermix record changer. In Syntex 
mahogany, $369.50 (VHF). 


the magnificent 


ee Fh AW @ 





Television * Radio * Phonograph 





Auntie Mame Rides Again 


Guestwaro Ho! (270 pp.}—Barbara 
Hooton, as indiscreetly confided to Pat- 
rick Dennis—Vanquard ($3.50). 


“Once upon a time I was young, frivo- 
lous, carefree, and relatively slim. That 
was way back in 1953 A.D. I had the long- 
est reddest nails of anyone who worked 
at Bergdorf Goodman and I used to stand 
elegantly in Bergdorf'’s marble rotunda 
. . . looking just as soignée as all get out 
; Every Friday they paid me fifty 
lovely dollars, less withholding, less social 
security, less retirement benefits, less hos- 
pitalization, and I could do just about 
anything I liked with the change. My 
husband, Bill . . . worked a little farther 





Dupe RANCHER Hooton 
Who put the horse in the reservoir? 


down Fifth [and] except for an occasion- 
al ink stain, his hands never got dirty... 

“Then it happened. 

“We got a ranch.” 

Far from Paradise Isle. The refreshing 
switch in this latest packet of nonfiction 
escape literature is that Barbara Hooton 
thought of Manhattan as paradise and re- 
garded the wide-open spaces as a disease 

| which Hubby Bill had somehow caught. 
Her account of the running of a New 
Mexico dude ranch, as breezily set down 
by her collaborator and longtime friend, 
Patrick (Auntie Mame) Dennis, might 
be subtitled “Auntie Mame Rides Again” 
or “The Comic Labors of Hercules.” 

Rancho del Monte (“sounded unpleas- 
antly like a fruit cannery to me”) was a 
15-room house surrounded by 2,400 acres 
and supporting two guest cottages, a bunk- 
house, a swimming pool, a tennis court 
and “a couple of smallish private moun- 
tains.” At $10 a day per paying guest, it 
was so far from supporting the Hootons 
that after four days they were $160 in 
debt. To begin with, the help was a hin- 

| drance. For a wrangler, a dude ranch’'s 
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AIRCRAFT 
ENGINEERS 


AIRCRAFT CORP, 


‘ORATION DEPT. T-s2¢ 
| 761 PEACHTREr NE. ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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YOUR 
AGENT 





Allied Agents Located in All Principal Cities 





No. 1 specialist 
in long-distance 
moving! 


When moving, it pays to remember: 
your Allied Agent is No. 1 specialist 
in long-distance moving. Of course, 
he’s also a specialist in local moving. 


Pick-up and delivery are as prom- 
ised when your Allied Agent handles 
the job. Packing and storage are tops, 
too. 


Nationwide facilities in principal 
cities in U.S.A. and Canada. Get free 
booklet “Before You Move” from 
Allied Agent listed in your classified 
telephone directory or write Allied 
Van Lines, Inc., Broadview, Ill. 


ALLIED VAN LINES © WORLD'S LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS 
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jack-of-all-trades, they had Curly, ‘as 
stunning as a window dummy and every 
bit as bright.” Curly managed to ride his 
horse into the reservoir, the draining of 
which cut off the water supply for hours. 
Barbara, who “didn’t know a tsp. from a 
Tbsp..”’ was far from home on the kitchen 
range. The cook she hired was touted as 
“marvelous with chicken,” which was the 
whole truth—that’s all she could cook. 

Gin & Cacti. As for the paying guests, 
most were gat ind a few were game- 
some. There was the wealthy lush who cat- 
apulted his Jaguar into the swimming 
pool (“Every time I go swimming, I keep 
tasting gin and ethyl”). There was the 
child-hating old woman who, for the East- 
er egg hunt, hid the eggs deep in the local 
cacti, There was the would-be siren on a 
man spree whom Barbara dubbed ‘Miss 
Ladydog.” And there were a few prize 
phonies whom Barbara learned to shun 
by the chromium on their cars and the 
fact that their “checks were least likely 
to succeed. 

At year’s end Barbara was stunned to 
learn that Rancho del Monte had turned 
a profit of $4.98. “Do we take that four 
ninety-eight profit and plow it into a fund 
for our old age?” she asked. “We do not,” 
Bill said stanchly. “We put every penny 
of back into the ranch.” After a hectic 
visit to New York which showed her just 
what she was not missing, Barbara agreed. 

Since Rancho del Monte is still very 
much open for business, Guestward Ho! 
will probably net double royalties; 1) at 
the bookstalls, as a highly readable romp 
with two innocents in pueblo-land; 2) at 
Rancho del Monte and vicinity, where 
soon a big traffic jam may set in. 


War Fiction 


Of all the horrors Hitler made, it is 
possible that the war on the Eastern front 
was the worst. It is a proper paradox 
| that the worst has inspired the best in 
postwar German fiction. Two recent 
samples: 

THE Tortureo EartH, by Gert Ledig 
(219 pp.; Henry Regnery: $3.75), is a 
fearful book about men whose substance 
has become nothing but flesh and fear. A 
German battalion is before Leningrad, and 
this is its obituary. The major in com- 
mand. learning that his wife and child 
have been killed back in Germany, orders 
a senseless attack. Revenge. he hopes, will 
help his private anguish. But in the end, 
most are beyond revenge or anguish. At 
first this seems just another war novel be- 
ginning with “knavery rubbing elbows 
with horror in this louse-ridden cesspool 
under the hill of death.” Slowly, the read- 
er comes to know through Ledig’s prose, 
which shows its simple structure like a 
field-stripped carbine, why this book has 
been bought in tens of thousands by Ger- 
mans. There are few names, and even the 
scene is one of those anonymous “inhabit- 
ed places” that appeared in Russian war 
communiqués, as featureless as its in- 
vaders. Russians and Germans blur in this 
cartoon of death. The sense of death-in- 
life is all the stronger for the author's 

| calculated casualty-report style; the loss 
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GENERAL 
MOTORS 





Avoilable in frame 584 and larger. 


Both bearings get cool air in 
new DELCO Electric Motors! 


sttear COOING creas : rin ed ‘le ‘“ 

rer cooling incre wi a a Soe. eee he Cool air enters at both 
| j . Ce a ends, cools bearings, tun- 

Vil nels across entire motor, 


Two fans, each strategically located near one of the bearings, give these large 
totally-enclosed, fan-cooled Delco Electric motors a more effective cooling system, 
The bearings get the coolest air first. Then, the entire motor is evenly cooled as 
the air moves rapidly through special tunnels built in the wall of the main frame. 
This remarkable new system assures quiet air flow, increased bearing life and less 
need for maintenance. It’s another example of how Delco Products engineering Tapered fans turn cool air 
leads the way in solving your motor problems to provide more value, more inward, scrub heat off vital 
consistently good performance on every application. Contact your nearby bearing sites. 

Delco Products distributor or sales office now for all your motor requirements, 


DELCO ZZ MOTORS 


Quiet air movement is 
MOTORS DELCO PRODUCTS, DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, DAYTON, OHIO controlled by large tunnels 
’ y a , in motor frame. 
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Your Mutual 
BYitsiim bts 


Man says: 





“a4 3 ‘ 

} | “You 
L ean't 
measure 
the cost 


of life 


insurance 
by the 


premium!” 


It's a fact—you might save a dollar 
on some types of life insurance now 
and miss priceless benefits later on. Or 
you might pay for benefits now that 
you'll never have occasion to use. The 
answer is simple. Choose a company, 
like Mutual Benefit Life. that 
vides a complete selection of policies 
without prejudice. And select an 


agent like Edward Mellor, C.L.U.. 
of Philadelphia that knows how to 


pro- 


use them. Then you're certain to get 
the best insurance 


for you—with the 
most satisfaction. 
The Mutual Benefit 
Life 


Company, Newark, 


Insurance 





New Jersey. 
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of a barrel of a machine gun has the 
same weight as the death of a 
corporal who tries to mine a flame-throw- 
ing tank burned like 
match.” In the book’s most telling episode 


crazed 


and whose head 





a captain goes mad when he is compel'ed 


to execute as a deserter 
muddled 
try 
Lec 
Russian front, has given his re 
his painful book to an orphat 


stunned and 
gard sergeant major wh j 
back 


£ twice-wounded 





to his unit. 





to get 





veteran 





victims. Readers can deduce this com- 
passion from his apparently brutal nar 
rative: what is at work here is no 





talent for s 























notori German pity. 
Men—Russian and German—die in the 
same mechanical terms nd the Rus- 
sians share and share alike. Finally. young 
(34 Narrator Ledig denies himself 
soldier's permissible cynicism. His major 
is led at the end to a military funeral 
where. after listening to the “unctuous 
chaplain. he and his sergeant exchange an 
almost mute confidence. Evervthing but 
God has been destroyed. the nt 
seems to say. “It would be wu 

replies the major, “jf that were a lie too. 
B 42 pp.: Criterion: $3), carries its 


Eastern-front German soldier-hero to hi 
death while he is still on furlough in the 
which is as ironically far 


be 


oldier 


Ukraine ibout 
s the 
taken by a war 


Andreas, is 





theme has 
t. The 


kind of displaced poet in 


vou-can t-wil 








noveli 








unifo From the moment his leave- 
train begins puffing towards Przemysl ont 
autumn day in 194 Andreas 1aunted 
by the irrational idea that he is a bride- 
groom of death being rushed into one of 
de s shotgun weddings. As the car 





wheels click, he blows a mental farewell 
kiss to a field of flowers, a scrap of 
music. a patch of sky. In Author Boll's 


ited handling, all that might 





derst 


wkishly 


goodbve to lift 





be m sentimental in ndrea 


ce velops nstead the per 
cussive pathos of Lear's grief-crazed ery 
Cordelia 
Into 
leave 


over the 
“Never 


this intense 


body of his daughter 


never, never, never. never! 


reverie of earthly 


from the 





floats human 


driftwood 


shipwreck of war. A 





cuckolded 


runs his tongue ind over the 


buddy 


over 
story of his wife's infidelity with a Rus 
sian as if it were an empty tooth socket. 
A blond fellow so'dier of eroded good 


looks that a 
duced him into 
Polish tart 
by the lines of 
that she forgets her trade and plays Bach 
to him on the brothel 

This is the third U.S.-published novel 


touching. \ 


brutal sergeant se 


ity. Finally 


reveals 





homosexua 


vy so moved 





there and 


is a 





suffering in Andreas’ face 


plano, 








l-written and vet tenuous, in 
vhich 38-year-old Author Boll ( Acquaint 
the Night; Where Art 
Thou?) has feeling red a guilty 
Germany doing penance for its sins 
through suffering and death. But both 
iuthor and characters ocked 
in a permanent decontamination chamber 
of the soul. having still to learn that the 
ultimate bill of health is to be able to 
lorgive self. 
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Bracket. In Newhal 
a fast draw with a 
each hip Harold J. 


his six-shooters 








Calif.. practicing 
rapped to 


bed for 


holster st 
Erickson gr 


squeezed both triggers 


unholstering, shot himself in both 


berore 





Jubilee. In Miami, arrested for drunk- 
nness after his release from jail. where 


rved 50 days, Robert Perry 





1 explained 
vt 


Nappiest dk 


\ man’s got a right 
*n he’s celebrating one of 
life.” 


drunk 








ws of his 


Short Order. In Baltimore, accused of 
creating a disturbance outside the accident 
Hopkins Hospital, Adam 
You are 


and I want 
fine lor 





blurted to 


public 





dis- 


served a $2 


huct, 





The Young Lions. In Cavite. P.1., City 
uwyers’ League President Homero Al- 
bert ked high 


berto asked police to crack down or 


choo! students who carried guns to class 


fire- 
iw their teachers 


complained The students use the 


threa 






arms either for 
or unduly 


their fellow 


commanding the respect of 





students. 


In the Rough. In Toronto. the Tele 





wm carried a classified ad MUST SELL 
OR GET DIVORCE: SIX irons, putte three 
oods, one bag, a pocket full of balls. 
Dress Rehearsal. In Pasadena man 


call, breath- 


directions to St. 


turned in an emergency police 

sked for 

Hospital 

ing a baby next we 
dry run. 


Luke's 





le 
explained My wife is expect- 
; and I want to make 





dis- 
tty 
nd a bogus beard made 
Convict 


Bench & Bar. In 
behind stoler 
grey flan 


from sn 


Milan, Italy 


guised sunglasses. a 





el suit 





iing-brush — bristles 
Francesco Boschi joined a party of visiting 
calmly walked past saluting 
guards in the first break 
San Vittore Prison in eleven years. 


tlorneys 


successful from 


To Each His Own. In Edinburgh. Scot- 
land, the N Bible Society, citing 
in error in trans'ation of the Lord's 
Praver in the Negro republic of Liberia 
said that the phrase, “Lead us not into 
was interpreted by Chris- 

“Do not catch us 


tional 


temptation 


s there as when 





The Lean Years. In Fort Worth, Café 
Worker H. A. Bristow, 72, got a divorce 
ind a $1 © community-property settle- 
ment after he told the judge that his 79- 
wife took his paycheck every 


week, gave him only $1.50 for bus tokens 


vear-old 


retrieved the tokens and doled them out 


to him two a day, forced him to buy 
coffee from coins he found while sweeping 
the café, whacked him on the shins with 
a broom when he tried to see his children 


by a previous marriage. 
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L stands atone 


There is one whiskey that stands 
alone in the hearts and minds 
of millions. Each passing year 
serves to increase its reputation 


as the finest of all bourbons. 


Old 
Grand-Dad 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 100 PROOF - BOTTLED IN BOND Y \ vy 
THE OLD GRAND-DAD DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY, « DIVISION OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. * NyD; 
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rriT's TOASTED” 
to taste better! 
& 
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a 
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ey LUCKY FANS. With Luckies along, 

=r you're 'way ahead of the game. You see, 
Lucky Strike means fine tobacco~good- 
tasting tobacco that’s TOASTED to taste even 


better. Outdoors or indoors, Luckies are the 








best-tasting cigarette you ever smoked! Cleaner, Fresher, Smoother / 


pucr or She  Wncrvan Sibacce Compan 


